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ROMAN BRIDGES OVER THE TIBER. 
BY W. A. HARPER, 

* oe = 1 
A®* IN the examination of most subjects connected with the 
early history of the Romans, so here also we are brought 
face to face with superstitious rites and formule. In fact, the 
very word for the Roman pagan pope, “ Pontifex Maximus,” is 
derived, according to Varro L. L. 5, 83, from pons and facere, 

because he was the first bridge-builder. Varro (1. c.) says: 

“ Pontifices, ut Q. Scaevola Pontifex Maximus dicebat, a posse 
et facere ut pontifices: egoa ponte arbitrar: nam ab his sublicius 
(the first bridge at Rome) est factus primum.”* 

In the next place the early Romans, as other primitive peoples, 
regarded the building of a bridge as an act of impiety, because 
the river god would thus be defrauded of the victims of swim- 
ming and fording. Mr. J. G. Frazer, Eng. Journ. of Phil. XIV, 
pp. 156-7, has collected some queer survivals of this primitive 
idea even in modern times. He shows that in Germany when 
a man is drowning in a river, they say the spirit of the stream is 
getting his annual victim ; whereas in England the spirit of Ribble 
was content with a life each seven years. In 1843 at the building 
of a new bridge at Halle, Germany, the people thought a child 
should have been built into it, but finally agreed to the substi- 
tution of a chicken. When the Hoogly bridge was being built 
at Calcutta, the natives got hold of the idea that Mother Ganges, 
indignant at being bridged, had at last consented to the insult on 
condition that each pier of the structure be founded on a layer 
of infant skulls. In Albania there is a prevalent tradition that 
human beings were sacrificed whenever a bridge was built, and 
recently, when a new bridge was built over the Arcen, twelve 
sheep were slain and their heads placed under the pillars. Tra- 
ditions of human sacrifice are also current in Greece, and the 
people of Zacynthus would today perform them but for the law. 
According to Grimm all German bridges were formerly built by 
the devil. In Herzegovina the Moslems regard the civil engineer 





*Cf. also Dion. Hal. 3, 45, and Plut. Numa 9, 2. Plutarch here 
cites several possible derivations, laughing at the one accepted by 
Varro. 
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with pious horror, and curse all bridges over which they pass as 
the devil’s handiwork. 

It is not strange, then, that “ Father Tiber, to whom the Ro- 
mans pray,” should be propitiated for the insult of a bridge built 
over him. In early times no doubt human beings were thrown 
into the river from the Pons Sublicius,* but later, when the prim- 
itive hardness of the Romans had been softened by culture and 
civilization, on the Ides of May twenty-four rush images of the 
human form were thrown in annually from the same bridge by 
the Pontifices and the Vestals. We are told as much by Ovid 
Fasti 5, 622: 

“Tum (Ides of May) quoque priscorum virgo simulacra vir- 
arum mittere roboreo scirpea ponte solet.”” These rush images were 
called Argei, as we learn from Varro L. L. 7, 44: “ Argei ab 
Argis; Argei fiunt e scorpeis, simulacra hominum XXIIII; ea 
quotannis de ponte sublicio a sacerdotibus publice deici solent in 
Tiberim.” Festus (Muell.), p. 15, tells us the same thing: “ Ar- 
geos vocabant scirpeas effigies, quae per virgines Vestales annis 
singulis iaciebantur in Tiberim.”** 





*Macrobius 1, 11, 47, ascribes the origin of this custom to Hercules 
and would lead us to believe that images of men were used from 
the beginning. He'says (l. c.): “Epicadus refert Herculeum occiso 
Geryone cum victor per Italiam armenta duxisset, ponte, qui nunc 
sublicius dicitur, ad tempus instructo, hominum simulacra pro nu- 
mero sociorum, quos casus peregrinationis amiserat, in fluvium demi- 
sisse, ut aqua secunda in mare advecta pro corporibus defunctorum 
veluti patriis sedibus redderentur, et inde usum talia simulacra fin- 
gendi inter sacra mansisse.” This is a prophecy after the event and 
a sheer guess to account for a strange custom, whose origin had been 
forgotten. In view of the fact that the hurling of human beings into 
streams was practiced among other peoples, it seems most reasonable 
to suppose that this custom arose among the Romans from that source. 

**Plutarch, hearing these rush images called Argei, naturally con- 
nected them with the Greeks and so gives us an explanation all his 
own in his Rom. Quaes. 32: “The question is, ‘Why do. they who 
throw’ the effigies of men from a wooden bridge into the river, in 
the month of May, about the full moon, call these images Argives?’ 
and the solution is, ‘Was it that the barbarians who of old inhabited 
about that place did in this way destroy the Grecians whom they 
captured? Or did their so-much-admired Herctles reform their prac- 
tice of killing strangers, and teach them this custom of representing 
their devilish practice by casting in images? The ancients have 
usually called all Greeks Argives.’ Or else it may be that, since the 
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In the third place the ancients thought a light and temporary 
structure was less offensive to the river-god, and accordingly the 
first Roman bridges were made of wood, without even the use 
of metal for joining. At least this was the case with the Pons 
Sublicius, the first bridge over the Tiber, as is learned from Pliny 
N. H. 36, 100: “Cyzici et buleutertum vocant aedificium ampium, 
sine ferreo clavo ita disposita contignatione, ut eximanatur trabes 
sine fulturis ac reponantur, quod item _Romae in ponte sublicio 
religiosum est, posteaquam Coclite Horatio defendente aegre re- 
volsus est.”* This prohibition of the use of iron in sacred mat- 
ters appears elsewhere. The Arval brothers had to offer expia- 
tory sacrifices every time it was employed in their grove. Flint 
knives were used in sacrifices to a very late period. The well- 
known proverb, “inter saxum et sacrum,” gives ample testimony - 
of the early use of stone sacrificial implements. Strabo 15, 3, 15, 
says that in Cappadocia victims could not be slain with a knife, 
but only with a stone.** Among the Jews, too, iron was under 
a taboo in sacred matters, for we read in ] Kings 7:7, that no 
iron tool was used in building the temple, and again we read in 
Exodus 20:25, that iron was not to be used in building an altar. 
But by 100 B. C. the Romans had seemingly forgotten the main 
reason for the rules and ritual of their ancient bridge-building, 
and explained it by risk of attack, as in the case of Horatius 
Cocles. In this view there may be something. No less a scholar 
than Mommsen accepted it, and the Elder Pliny (l.c.) inclines 
that way. And yet we may be certain, relying on the taboo of 
iron in sacred matters, that the strategic move was secondary to 
the ritualistic and superstitious. 

There seems to be no doubt that the art of bridge-building, like 
that of sewerage, was one indigenous to the Romans; for the 
Latin word for bridge, pons,7 is found with a similar meaning in 





Arcadians esteemed the Argives open enemies by reason of neigh- 
borhood, they that belonged to Evander, flying from Greece and tak- 
ing up their abode in Italy, kept up that malignity and enmity.” 
Dion. Hal. places the number of these images at thirty instead of 
twenty-four, as all others do who specify a number.—Dion Hal. 1, 38 

*Dion. Hal. 3, 45, and Plut. Numa, ch. 9, tell us also that no 
iron was used in the construction of the pons sublicius. 

**In later times the Roman priests used bronze in their sacrifices. 
On this point consult Macr. 5, 19, 11f., Serv. Aen. 1, 448, and Joannes 
Lydus de Mensibus 1, 31: 


“xal rodro 6€ mpds rod Novpa d:aréberar, wore rods iepeis yadxais Yalow, ddd’ ob 
odnpais droxel pera.” 
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the kindred Oscan dialect, while the Greek word is yépupa 
and the Slav, German, and Gallic words signify “ brow over the 
water’s eye,” which point to separate development of the art. 
The time at which stone began to be used in bridges will be con- 
sidered when we come to the Pons Aemilius, and so without fur- 
ther delay we will take up the bridges one by one and give the 
history of each as well as we may with the facts at our command. 

I. Pons Susiicius. Tradition agrees in assigning the erection 
of this bridge to Ancus Marcius (640 B. C.). Livy I, 33, 6, says: 
“ Janiculum quoque adiectum, non inopia loci, sed ne quando ea 
arx hostium esset. Id non muro solum, sed ctiam ob commodi- 
tatem itineris ponte sublicio, tum primum in Tiberi facto, con- 
jung: urbi placuit-’ Dion Hal. 3, 45, says: 
“ai thy Evrinv yépupav Hv dvev yadrxod Kal ovdnpou Oduas i’ 
avtav SiaxpateicOa tav Evrwv, exeivos éemieivac to TiBépe 
Aéyerat.”” 

Plutarch (Numa 9) also ascribes this bridge to Ancus Marcius, 

It was called sublicius because it was placed on piles, and as 
we have already seen (Pliny N. H. 36, 100; Dion Hal. 3, 45; and 
Plut. Numa 9), was built entirely of wood, originally and chiefly 
for religious reasons, but perhaps also for military and strategic 
purposes. Festus (Muell.), p. 293, says: _“ Sublicium pontem 
quidam putant appellatum esse a sublicis, peculiari vocabulo Vol- 
scorum, quo appellant tigna in latitudinem extensa, unde pontem 
non aliter Formiani vocant.”* But whether the Romans got the 
word sublicius from the Volsci or not, as Festus suggests, it is 
certain that the word means“ piles,” as can be gathered from the 
following passages in Cesar and Livy. Czsar B. G. 4, 17: “ Non 
sublicae modo derecte ad perpendiculum, sed prone ac fastigate, 
ut secundum naturam fluminis procumberent,” and the same 
7, 35,5: “Isdem sublicis quarum pars inferior integra remane- 
bat, pontem reficere coepit.” Livy I, 37,1: “ Ventoque imvante 
accensa ligna et pleraque, in ratibus inpacta sublicis cum haere- 
rent, pontem incendunt.” 

On the form of this first Roman bridge there has been great 
variance of opinion. Platner in his “ Ancient Rome,” p. 79, says: 
“The earliest form of this bridge was doubtless very simple, 





7H. Jordan Roem. Top., vol. I, p. 394f, says it has not yet been 
demonstrated that the original signification of pons was foot-plank 
or path. He suggests that its original meaning was “ haengewerk,” 
and would connect it with “ pendeo,” as “mons” with “ mineo.” 

*Festus in this same passage also suggests that it was called 
sublicius because the water flowed under it, but this is likely a poet’s 
fancy. Cf. also Varro L. L. 5, 83, and 7. 44. 
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perhaps a series of floats which could be easily disconnected at 
the approach of an enemy.” Richter Top. der Stadt Rom., p. 756, 
says it must have led directly into the heart of the city, and was 
therefore so built that at a moment’s notice it could be broken 
down. Pliny N. H. 36, 100, says it was so built that its beams 
could be removed and replaced with ease. Festus, p. 293, says 
that it had piles, and several passages quoted above show that 
no metal was used in its construction. This would seemingly: 
exclude Platner’s theory, and we may imagine it as a series of 
piles, two by two, joined by a horizontal beam dovetailed into 
the piles, and with boards laid over these, held in place by the 
projecting heads of the piles. This was a very simple sort of 
bridge but the very sort we should expect a primitive people, 
forbidden by religious scruples to use any sort of metal to hold 
it together, would have built. After the heroic act of Horatius 
Cocles described in Livy 2, 10, the idea arose that it had been 
thus constructed as a means of ready defense. This was the view 
of the Elder Pliny and of Mommsen, as we saw above. Richter 
and Platner also adopt it. But considering the immense amount 
of superstition connected with this bride and with bridges in 
general among primitive peoples cited above, it would seem more 
reasonable to regard the religious motive as the prime cause and 
the military as second in importance as well as in chronology. 
In harmony with this view is the supreme importance of the 
Pontifex Maximus** in the Roman religious system, who has 
been justly described as a cross between a theologian and a civil 
engineer. With this view also the curious, otherwise unexplain- 
able custom of throwing the twenty-four rush images of the ~ 
human form into the Tiber on the Ides of May seems agreeably 
to harmonize. 

As we said above, tradition ascribes the erection of this bridge 
to Ancus Marcius. But practically all topographists and archae- 
ologists now agree that there must have been a bridge long before 

‘the time of this king. The truth may be that the bridge was 
restored by or under Ancus Marcius. 

The location of this bridge has given rise to much discussion, 
and seems not to be even yet definitely settled. Jordan Roem. 
Top., vol. I, pp. 399-407, goes into the matter in much detail. 
He calls attention to the fact that the breadth of the Tiber 
through Rome is well-nigh uniform; that the insula Tiberina, 





**Varro L. L. 5, 83, shows the relation of the pontifices to bridge- 
building: “Nam ab his (pontificibus) sublicius est factus primum, 
ut restitutus saepe, quom in eo sacra et uls et cis Tiberim non me- 
diocri ritu fiant.” 
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which divides the river, forms a rapid current for some distance 
below it after the union of the two branches; and that it can be 
assumed that the bed of the river is now practically what it was 
in antiquity. Having made these general observations, he pro- 
ceeds to locate the bridge. He argues that the only thing a prim- 
itive bridge-builder would have done was to make use of the 
-matural bridge-pile—i. ¢., the insula Tiberina, and so avoid the 
rapids below it. Mommsen agrees with him, and so they place 
it over the island. Furthermore, says Jordan, the bridge could 
not have entered the city, because neither the insula Tiberina nor 
the Janiculum was at the time of the Servian wall in fortified 
relation with the city, but the river-bank from the Capitoline to 
the Aventine formed, the natural defense, and for the bridge to 
have entered the city would have been to weaken the defense of 
the same.* Then he thinks it is untenable that the island should 
be unconnected with the Roman bank until the erection there of 
the temple of Aesculapius in 291 B. C., for there was there from 
earliest times a cult of Veiovis. This is all theory, for the earliest 
mention we have of a connection between the island and the 
Roman bank is in 291 B. C.+ As supporting his theory that the 
bridge was without the city he quotes Polybius 6, 55: 
“rns yepupas ) KeiTaL TPO THS Toews,” 

which he and Mommsen both contend can mean in Latin only 
ante or extra urbem. 

The majority of modern scholars agree in placing it within 
the city, at a point above the Porta Trigemina, and opposite the 
Forum Boarium. The evidence seems to be as follows: There 
is no mention of a bridge to the island until 291 B.C. The heroic 
act of Horatius.Cocles would have been needless unless the bridge 
entered the city. The quotation from Polybius cited by Jordan 
and Mommsen may mean simply in front of the city, and so 
is not inconsistent with this view, for in that same passage Poly- 
bius assigns Horatius’ reason for defending the bridge as: 

“Selcavta wh Biacdyevor Tapatrécwow eis THY TO dL.” 

The coin struck -by Antoninus Pius (Cohen, vol. II, p. 326, 
No. 379), commemorating this act, has no island; while the other 
coin of this same emperor (Cohen, vol. Ii, p. 326, No. 376), rep- 





resenting the coming of the snake to the island, has a bridge be-_ 


fore you get to the island, which may be the Pons Sublicius. Ovid 





*He forgets that the bridge could be easily cut down, as all were, 
according to Livy 22, 8: “ut muros turresque firmarent et praesidia 
disponerent pontesque rescinderent fuminum.” 

7Cf. Livy 10, 47, and Epit. 11; Ovid Met. 15, 739, and Val. Max. 
ee 
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Fasti 6, 477f., says: “ Pontibus et magno iuncta est celeberrima 
circo Arca, quae posito de bove nomen habet.” This would place 
Ahe bridge, if it refers to the Pontes Aemilius et Sublicius, as it 
most likely does, where scholars generally agree in placing it. 
Then, again, it is strange that Livy 35, 21, 1, in describing the 
inundation of the year 193 B. C., speaks of the destruction of 
“duos pontes (which ran over the insula Tiberina), aedificia 
multa circa portam Flumentanam,” but says nothing of the Pons 
Sublicius; for if it had been there, it, too, would have been de- 
stroyed and he would have been certain to mention it. The last 
point of importance in the chain of positive evidence is the flight 
of C. Gracchus from the Aventine to Trastevere. Says Val. 
Max. 4, 7, 2: “Quorum Pomponius—concitatum insequentium 
agmen in porta Trigemina aliquamdiu-acerrima pugna inhibuit.— 
Laetorius autem in ponte sublicio constitit et eum donec Gracchus 
transiret.”* Now if Gracchus fled from the temple of Diana,** 
which was below the porta Trigemina, and if his friends defended 
him at the porta Trigemina and at the Pons Sublicius, we are 
forced to locate the bridge somewhere between the porta Tri- 
gemina and the porta Flumentana, (for it stands to reason that 
they would also have made a stand there, too, had they passed 
through it), or where scholars have practically now agreed to, 
place it. 

This bridge early became a “ sacra”—in fact from its first 
erection it had come under that category. Varro L. L. 5, 83, 
says: “ Nam ab his (pontificibus) sublicius (sc. pons) est factus 
primum, ut restitus saepe, quom in eo sacra et uls et cis Tiberim 
non mediocri ritu fiant.” Dion. Hal. 3, 45, says: 

“iepav (yépupav EvAivny, i. e., pons sublicius ) evar vouifovres.”+ 

Being of a flimsy construction, it was often swept away by 
inundations, of which we have an account of six—Livy 35, 21, 5 
(193 B. C.?) ; Dio Cassius 37, 58 (160 B. C.) ; 50, 8 (132 B.C.) ; 
53, 33 (121 B. C.); 55, 22 (4 A. D.); and Tac. Hist. 1, 86 (69 





*Plutarch C. Gracchus 16, App. B. C. 1, 26, and Orosius 5, 12, agree 
with Valerius Maximus in essentials in the description of this event 


.in Gracchus’ career. 


**The exact location of the templum Dianae is not accurately de- 
termined, but that the temple from which C. Gracchus and his com- 
panions fled was on the Aventine is conceded by all. 


+For further evidence of the sacred regard in which this bridge 
was held compare Dion. Hal. 1, 38, Varro L. L. 7, 44, Ovid Fasti 
5, 622, and Pliny N. H. 36, 100. 
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A. D.). Varro L. L. 5, 83, says that it had been “ saepe resti- 
tutus,’ and this is no doubt true. The last restoration of which 
we have record was under the Emperor Antoninus Pius.* It 
became a matter of religion to preserve it and to build it in the 
pristine manner, without metal of any kind, entirely of wood.** 
It continued to exist as long as the pagan worship, as is shown 
by its being mentioned by Macrobius of the Fifty century,§ and 
by the Notitia and the Curiosum. Seneca} informs us that, like 
other bridges and the gates of the city, it was a favorite resort 
of beggars. It is regularly called “ pons sublicius;” only twice 
does this order change, in Festus (Muell.), p. 293, quoted above, 
and in -Livy 5, 40, 8, where it is sublicius pons. Ovid Fasti 5, 
622, applies to it the epithet roboreus***, and others of the poets 
call it ligneus. 

The insula Tiberina, which lies above the Porta Flumentana, 
and which devout Romans explained as being formed by the 
grain cut from the estate of the Tarquinii in the Campus Martius 
after the expulsion of the kings,**** and for which a volcanic 
origin has been supposed by some in order to save the legend, 
is a natural formation of tufa which the Tiber, swift as it is, 
could not cut away. This island, as early as 291 B. C., after the 
erection there of the templum Aesculapi, was connected with the 
Roman bank, and perhaps at the same time, or certainly soon 





*Cf. Julius Copitolinus’ Life of Ant. Pius, ch. 8. 

**Pliny N. H. 36, 100, says to build it in such a manner that its 
parts could be removed and replaced with ease was “ religiosum” in 
his day. 

§ Macr. 1, 11, 47: “ponteque, qui nunc sublicius dicitur.” 

+Seneca De Vita Beata, 25, 1. 

***Some are inclined to think that this epithet “roboreus” is 
equivalent to saying that the bridge could be built only of oak. 
In Silver Latin “robur” does mean oak, but it does not necessarily 
mean this in Ovid’s time. 

*##*Cf. Livy 2, 5, Dion. Hal. 5, 13, and Plut. Popl. 8. The bearing 
of this legend on Jordan and Mommsen’s theory that the pons sub- 
licius crossed the Tiber over the insula Tiberina has not yet, so far 
as_I know, been pointed out. To a Roman the theory would have 
seemed ridiculous. The bridge according to popular belief was 
ascribed to Ancus Marcius 640 B. C., whereas the island over which 
the bridge was built, according to Jordan and Mommsen, was not 
formed ‘until 510 B. C., according to the legend. Therefore a Roman 
could never have held their theory. : 
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after, by another bridge with the Janiculan bank. These bridges 
were wooden like the Pons Sublicius, and were destroyed by the 
inundation of the year 193 B. C., as we are told by Livy 35, 21, 1, 
They are referred to as “ duos pontes” in Macrobius 3, 16, 14-17, 
and elsewhere. Religious scruples did not prevent the construc- 
tion of these bridges in later years of more substantial and en- 
during material, and accordingly they were later replaced by the 
stone bridges, the Fabricius and the Cestius, of which in chrono- 
logical order. : 

II. Pons Mutyius. This bridge was not within the city, 
but was located about two and one-half miles north of it and 
conducted the great Via Flaminia across the Tiber at that point. 
This road was built in 220 B. C. by C. Flaminius, censor at ‘the 
time, and it is likely that the bridge is contemporary with it, 
but the first reference we have to it is Livy 27, 51, 2, where, in 
speaking of the events of the year 207 B. C., he says: “Ad 
Mulvium usque pontem continens agmen pervenit.” We get the 
correct spelling from the Mon. Anc. 4, 19, but it is elsewhere 
variously spelled Molvius, Molvi, Molbi, Milvius. In the Middle 
Ages it was called Mole, de Mole, etc. It is now called the Ponte 
Molle. Statius in his Silv. 2, 1, 170, calls it Mulvius Agger. 
It is famous as the bridge over which the conspirators associated 
with Catiline fled in confusion, as Cicero tells us in his third ora- 
tion against Catiline, 2:5: “ Occulte ad pontem Mulvium perve- 
nerunt, atque ibi in proximis villis ita bipartito fuerunt, ut Tiberis 
inter_eos at pons interesset.” Uere, too, the Allobrogian ambas- 
sadors were intercepted with the fatal letters. Sallust Cat. 45, 1: 
“ His rebus ita actis, constituta nocte qua proficis—cerentur, Cic- 
ero per legatos cuncta edoctus L. Valerio Flacco et C. Pomptino 
praetoribus imperat, ut in ponte Mulvio per insidias Allobrogum 
comitatus deprehendant.” Florus Bellum Civile sub Lepido 3, 
23, 6, writes as follows: “Sed iam Mulvium pontem collemque 
Ianiculum Lutatius Catulus Gnaeusque Pompeius, Sullanae domi- 
nationis duces atque signiferi, alio exercitu insederayt,” from 
which we conclude that in time of war and especially of civil 
war this bridge was of great strategic value.* 

Twice is a Scaurus designated as the builder—Val. Max. 8, 1: 
“ Censor viam Aemiliam stravit, pontem Mulvium fecit (Aemilius 
Scaurus, censor in 110 B. C.),” and Am. Marc. 27, 3,9: “Ad Mul- 





*This bridge is also of interest because of this bit of information 
which we get from Cic. Ad Att. 13, 33, 4 (45 B. C.): “ Horum ego 
vix attigi paenulam; tamen remanserunt, ceciditque bello; scilicet casu 
sermo a Capitone de urge augenda, a ponte Mulvio Tiberim duci 
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vium pontem quem struxisse superior dicitur Scaurus.” Jordan 
Roem. Top., vol. I, p. 415, says the bridge may have been built 
before the via Flaminia, that it was first let as a stone bridge by 
the censors of the year 110 B. C., and completed later by an 
otherwise unknown Mulvius. Mommsen, commenting on the 
Mon. Anc., p. 59, thinks this Mulvius was an old or perhaps the 
original builder, but not the complete builder. The restoration 
in 110 B. C. was so thorough that it was not in need of repairs 
when Augustus repaired the Via Flaminia. The Monumentun 
Ancyranum 4, 19, says: “ Viam Flaminia (m ex) ma(nibiis) 
Ari (mino tenus et in ea pontes) o(mnes) praeter Mu(l)vium 
et Mimu(c)ium (refecs)”—letters in parentheses are supplied 
from the Greek by Mommsen. But while Augustus did not re- 
store the bridge, he placed one or two honorary arches of himself 
over it.** Of the bridge as it stands today—restored in 1808— 
four of the six arches are ancient, but it is not certain that they 
go back to the restoration of 110 B. C. It is built of peperine 
and faced with travertine. 

III. Pons ArEmitius. Up till the time of the erection of 
this bridge, which was 179 B. C., the only bridges leading from. 
the city to the opposite Janiculan bank were the Pons Sublicius 
and the duos pontes mentioned above. All three of these were- 
wooden and could be easily torn down. Consequently the city 
enjoyed a peculiarly advantageous isolation, which had now to 
be given up. Richter Roem. Top., p. 476f. thinks the building, 
of this new bridge was made necessary by the increasing inter- 
course between the two banks, for the volume of which the old 
wooden bridges were by no means adequate and certainly not 
satisfactory, liable as they were to be swept away by the first 
freshet, and so this first stone bridge was built. We saw above 
that the art of bridge building arose among the Romans as nat- 
urally as their sewer system did. It may also be presumed that 
the art of stone bridge structure grew out of the former by grad- 
ual stages. Richter (1. c.) is of the opinion that at first only 
the pillars were of stone with wood for the floor. Manifestly 





secundum montes Vaticonas, campum Martium coaedificari, illum 
autem, campum. Vaticanum fieri quasi Martium campum.” Capito re- 
ferred to Caesar’s proposed scheme of changing the bed of the Tiber, 
a theme upon which other would-be benefactors of the city have 
since meditated, the desire being to avoid the floods of the Tiber. 
**Dio Cassius 52, 22, says Augustus erected honorary arches 

év rh TOD T.B4p:30S Yepipg and at Armininum. Cf. also Claudian: 
28, 520f. 
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it would be some time after this step was taken before the art 
of spanning the arches between the pillars would be acquired. 

Jordan Roem. Top., vol. I, pp. 407-414 is inclined to cast all 
sorts of doubt on the identification of this bridge, and on the art 
of stone bridge building as well. He relies on a. fragment of a 
calendar from Allife (C. I. L., vol. I, p. 294), which reads as 
follows: “Feriae Portuno ad pontem Aemilium, Iano .ad the- 
atrum Marcelli.’ In his comment on this, Mommsen shows that * 
it was before 29 B. C., but Jordan says it could not be later than 
this. He is inclined to think that the great celebrity of the 
Aemilian family makes it impossible to get any nearer dating it 
than this. He dogmatically dismisses Plut. Numa 9: 

9 8€ ALOivn Tordois botepov eEepydcOn ypdvos im’ Aipsdriov 
Tap.evvTos ” 

with the remark that a writer of Hadrian’s time would naturally 
speak of the prime of the republic by such a phrase as this. He 
further identifies this bridge as the one called later Pons Probi, 
and explains the appearance of the double for one and the same 
bridge in the Curiosum and Notitia by a species of juggling un- 
worthy a scholar of his ability.* 

But scholars have generally agreed to place this bridge, the 
first stone one, in the year 179 B. C., relying on Plut, Numa 9 
quoted above, and Livy 40, 51, 4: “M. Fulvius (Censor with 
M. Aemilius Lepidus in 179 B. C.) plura et maioris locavit usus ; 





*Jordan Roem. Top., vol. I, p. 423f, says: “ Die Spuren der urs- 
pruenglichen Ornung treten unverkennbar hervor (1, 3, 6, 7 fraglich 
5, 8): von den sicher widersprechenden ist der p. Mulvius hoechst 
wahrscheinlich urspruenglich als ausserhalb der Stadt liegend nicht 
mit aufgefuehrt gewesen, ist also whol sicher nachgetragen. Naehme 
die zweite Stelle statt des Aemilius der ganz fehlende Neronianus ein, 
so wuerden mit Ausnahme des Sublicius alle uebrigen in richtiger 
Reihenfolge stehen, denn 8 Probi fuer Ponte rotto zu halten, ist 
erlaubt, ja nach dem ueber den pons Theodosii et Valentinani Ges- 
agten, gradezu nothwendig. In diesem Sachverhaeltniss scheint mir 
Verwirrung des Verzeichnisses zu liegen; der an falscher Stelle einge- 
schobone Name Aemilius ist der aeltere des nach seinem wiederher- 
steller benannten pons Probi, welcher Name in die Volkssprache nie 
Eingang gefunden hat. Das sonst austeessige Verkommen eines Dop- 
pelnamens in dem Verzeichniss erklaert sich also wohl daher, dass 
in der amtlicher Liste, welche dem erste Herausgeber vorlag, der 
Neronianus nech stand, der Herausgeber aber ihn als nicht mehr 
existirend strich und ihm, um die Zahl festzuhalten, den Aemilius 
substituirte.” 
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portum et pilas in Tiberi, quibus pilis fornices post aliquot annos 
(142 B.C.) P. Scipio Africanus et L. Mummius censores loca- 
verunt inponendas.” In the same year these two built the famous 
Aemilian basilica in the Forum Romanum, which, like the bridge, 
went by the name of the great Aemilian family to the exclusion 
of Fulvius. 

On the location of the bridge two or three passages from the 
‘classical writers help us. The first is Ovid Fasti 6, 447f.: “Pon- 
tibus et magno iuncta est celeberrima circo Area, quae posito de 
bove nomen habet.”’ It is very likely that Ovid has in mind here 
the Pontes Sublicius et Aemilius—the duos pontes being too far 
north to be referred to in this connection. The second passage 
is Lampridius’ “ Life of Heliogabalus,” ch. 17: “ Tractus per 
publicum addita iniuria cadaveri, ut in cloacam milites mitterent, 
sed cum non cepissent cloaca fortuito, per pontem Aemilium ad- 
nexo pendere, ne fluitaret, in Tiberim: adjectus est, ne umquam 
sepiliri posset. Tractum est cadaver eius etiam per circi spatia 
priusquam in Tiberim praecipitaretur.’ Certainly they would 
carry the body “ per circi spatia” to the nearest bridge. And 
what further reassures us is that we are expressly told in Aethi- 
cus Cosmog. 54 that the pons Aemilius was situated “ iuxta 
forum boarium.” So we are justified in placing it above the 
Pons Sublicius and below the island, at a dangerous place to be 
sure, but nevertheless most likely at the place. 

This bridge has had a multiplicity of names. At first we may 
suppose it was.called interchangeably Pons Aemilius or Pons 
Lepidus. Then it was in the popular vernacular called Pons 
Lapideus, maybe because of the nearness of that word to Lep- 
idus, but more likely as a signification of the fact that it was 
the first stone bridge. In fact it was thus called in the Fifth 
century A. D., as appears from Aethicus Cosmog. 54: “ Per 
pontem Lepidi, qui nunc abusive a plebe lapideus dicitur iuxta 
forum boarium.” In the early Middle Ages it was called pons 
maior, later pons Senatorum or Sanctae Mariae, and at present 
ponte Rotto.* It was nearly destroyed in the inundation of 1598 
and was not restored. Only one arch can now be seen, standing 
in midstream, a silent but impressive relic of the first Roman 
bridge of stone. 

IV. Pons Fasricius. This bridge took the place of one of 
the duos pontes from the Roman bank to the insula Tiberina. 





*If we adopt Jordan’s view (Roem. Top., vol. I, p. 421) we add 
at this point that the Emperor Probus, who completed the Aurelian 
wall, restored this bridge and from his restoration it received the 
name Pons Probi. 
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Inscribed upon it are the following inscriptions—C. I. L. 1, 1, 600, 
and 6, 1305 (both being the same): (a) “L. Fabricius C. f. Cur. 
viar. faciundum coeravit.” (b)“eidemqiie probavit.” (c) “Q. Lep- 
idus M. f. M. Lollius M. f. cos. s. c. probaverunt.” The L. Fa- 
bricius mentioned as the builder in this inscription was tribunus 
plebis in 62 B. C., and seems té have built this bridge as a special 
curator viarum** in that year. The inscription is non-committal 
in regard to the date of the building, which is given us by Dio 
Cassius 37, 45: + 

“Tore (62 B. C.) wev raira éyévero wal 4 yébupa 4 MOD 
KatacKevacOn 4 és Td vnoidiov To ev tT@ TiBépid bv pépovea 
Dafpixia xrnPeioa.” 

The restoration referred to in (b) of the above-quoted in- 
scription occurred in 21 B. C., when Q. Lepidus and M. Lollius 
were consuls; the inscription tells us it was restored in accord- 
ance with the Senate’s decree. So thorough was the restoration 
that no further ones of importance have since been necessary. 
In the Middle Ages, from the proximity of the Ghetto, it was 
called pons Iudaeorum. At present it is called ponte dei Quattro 
Capi. It is built of tufa and peperino and faced with travertine. 

V. Pons Cestrus. As the Pons Fabricius took the place of 
the one of the duos pontes which led from the Roman bank to 
the insula Tiberina, so the Pons Cestius took the place of the one 
which led from the island to the Janiculan bank. It is very likely 
that this substitution took place at the time of the building of 
the Pons Fabricius (62 B.C.), or soon thereafter; at least this 
is Richter’s view.* It is well known. that the Cestian family 
was very prominent at that time. Its architecture and material 
are similar to the Pons Fabricius. It is first mentioned in the 
Notitia (334 A. D.), but is now identified as the Pons Gratiani, 
restored under that emperor by Symmachus as praefectus urbis 
in 364-365 A. D., but not completed until 370 A. D., according 





**By what authority he was appointed to this office we do not 
know. We read of other curatores viarum under the Republic, but 
this is the only one definitely cited as a bridge-builder, though it is 
easy to see how this would happen. Censors seem to have been 
the usual bridge-builders. Under Augustus the Curatores viarum 
became regular commissioners. 

+If we did not have the bridge, the following from Porphyrio 
ad Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 36, would locate it for us: “ Pons dicitur, qui est 
insulae illius, quas in medio Tiberi posita est, ideo Fabricius, quia 
a Fabricio factus.” 


*Roem. Top., p. 764. 
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to the Tribunician power of the following inscription—C. I. L. 
6, 1,175: “ Domini Nostri Imperatores Caesares Fl. Valentini- 
anus Pius Felix Maximus Victor ac Triumf. semper Aug. Pontif. 
Max. Germanic, Max. Alamann, Max. Franc, Max Gothic, Max. 
Trib. Pot. VII. Imp. VI. Cons. II. P. P. P. et Fl. Valens 
Pius Felix Max. Victor ac Triumf. semper Aug. Pontif. Max- 
imus Germanic. Max. Alamann. Max. Franc. Max. Gothic. Max. 
Trib. Pot. VII. Imp. VI. Cons. II. P. P. P. et Fil. Gratianus 
Pius Felix Max. Victor ac Triumf. semper Aug. Pontif. Maxi- 
mus Germanic. Max. Alamann. Max. Franc. Max. Gothic. Max. 
Trib. Pot. II, Imp. Primum P. P. P. Pontem Felicis Nominis 
Gratniani in usum Senatus ac Populi Rom. Constitui Dedicarique 
iusserunt.”** Up till 1849 there were two marble tablets at- 
tached to this bridge bearing the above inscription, but in that year 
for the protection of the city a part of the bridge was torn down 
by order of Garibaldi, and one of these tablets was thrown into 
the Tiber. P 

VI. Pons Acrippaz. In 1887 the following inscription was 
found—C. I. L. 6,31, 545: “ Paullus Fabius Persicus C. Eggius 
Marullus L. Sergius Paullus C. Obellius Rufus L. Scribenius 
Libo curatores. riparum et alvei Tiberius ex auctoritate Ti. Claudi 
Caesaris Aug. Germanici Principis (sui vel senatus) ripam cippis 
positis terminaverunt a Trigario ad Pontem Agrippae.” The 
Paullus Fabius Persicus mentioned in this inscription was consul 
in 34 A. D.; of the other curatores we know nothing. At first 
scholars were inclined to doubt the existence of such a bridge, 
especially Jordan Roem. Top., vol. I, p. 422, but the finding in 
the year 1889 of the remains of the piers, one hundred yards 
above the Pons Aurelius puts the matter beyond doubt, though 
we know nothing else of it. 


VII. Pons Neronianus. This bridge connected the Campus 
Martius with the Vatican meadows, where were the gardens of 
Agrippina and the circus of Nero, and was probably built be- 
tween 60 and 64 A. D. It is first mentioned, however, in the 
“ Mirabilia Romae,;’ compiled about 1150, in a later edition of 
which, known as the Anonymus Magliabecchianus, compiled about 
1410-1415, it is further described as pons ruptus ad Sanctum 
Spiritum in Sassia. It may have been destroyed in Hadrian’s 
time ; it certainly was before Constantine’s. Its ruins have been 
found about one hundred yards below the Pons Aelius, by which 
it was rendered unnecessary, if it had not been already destroyed 
at the time of the erection of that bridge, 134 A. D. 





**Platner, Ancient Rome, p. 81; compare also Pol. Silvius, 545. 
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VIII. Pons Agetrus. On great marble slabs on both its sides 
was the following inscription—C. I. L. 6, 973: “Imp. Caesar 
Divi Traiani Parthici filius divi Nervae nepos Trainanus Hadri- 
anus Augustus Pontif. Maxim. Tribunic. Potest. XVIII. cos. 
III. P. P. Fecit.” This tells us that Hadrian built the bridge 
and that he built it in the year (Trib. Pot. XVIII. Cos. IIT) 134 
A. D. Even if we did not have the bridge we should have no 
difficulty in locating it, relying on what we are told in Spartianus 
Hadr. 19, 11: “Fecit (sc. Hadrianus) et sui nominis pontem 
et sepulcrum iuxta Tiberim,” and Dio Cassius 69, 23, 1: 
“"Erdgn( sc. Hadrian )8é pds air@ t@ trotay@, mpos TH yepipa 
tr, Aidiqg. ’Evtai@a yap ro uvijua KatacKevdcata.” 

From the Anonymus Magliabecchianus we learn that it was 
also called pons Hadriani and then pons Sancti Petri. It is now 
known as the ponte S. Angelo. It joined the Campus Martius 
with the Mausoleum Hadriani on the Janiculan bank. As origi- 
nally built, it had three main center arches, with three smaller ones 
on the left and two on the right, of peperino faced with travertine. 
With the exception of the balustrade, which belongs to a later 
period, Hadrian’s original structure continued until 1892, but two 
of the three arches on the left had been covered up. The ends 
of the bridge had to be entirely rebuilt to accommodate them 
to the new embankment of the present Italian Government. 

IX. Pons Aure.ius. This is the name which occurs in the 
Notitia. In the Mirabilia it is called pons Antonini, while in the 
Anonymus Magliabeechianus it is called pons Janicularis. It 
was partially destroyed in 772 and therefore called pontus ruptus 
until 1475, when, being restored by Sixtus V., it received the 
appellation ponte Siste, which it wears today. It must also have 
been called pons Valentiniani, from a restoration. Evidence has 
been handed down to us in an inscription found in 1878 just 
below the first arch of the present ponte Sisto, which records the 
rebuilding of an arch and bridge by Valentinianus in the years 
365-366—C. I. L. 6, 31, 402; 31, 412, of which 31, 402, gives 
the essential facts and which is therefore here quoted: “/mp. 
Caesari D. N. Fl. Valenti Max. p. F. Victori ac Triumpfateri 
semper Aug. S. P. Q. R. ob providentiam quae illi semper cum 
inclyto fratre communis est institui ex utilitate urbis aeternae Val- 
entiniani Portis atq. Perfect. Dedicandi operis honore delato iu- 
dicio princip. maximor, L. Aur. Aviano Symmacho v. c. ex prae- 
fectis urbi.” Since Gratian was given the title Augustus on Aug- 
ust 24, 367, and since this title is not on this or any one of the 
other nine inscriptions referred to above, the bridge must have 
been dedicated before that time, after its restoration by Valen- 
tinianus.* 
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We do not know the exact date of its original construction, 
but as it bore the names of Aurelius and Antoninus, it was very 
likely built by one of the emperors who belonged to both these 
families. Jordan (1. c.) thinks it was built by Caracalla, who 
in this way brought the buildings erected by Severus in Traste- 
vere into closer and more intimate connection with the Campus 
Martius.** But as likely as not it was built by Marcus Aurelius. 

X. Pons Prosi. As said above, many want to identify this 
bridge with the Pons Aemilius already described, Jordan being 
chief among the number. The great objection to this is that 
thus the Notitia, in its list of the bridges, would give the same 
bridge (Aemilius) twice: “ Pontes octo—Aelius, Aemilius, Au- 
relius, Milvius, Sublicius, Fabricius, Cestius, Probi.” The name 
Probi occurs only once elsewhere, in an “ ennaratio fabricarum 
urbis Romae,” taken from the Curiosum and inserted in the cal- 
endar of Polemius Silvius, which dates from 448 A. D., and 
which is to be found in C. I. L. 1, p. 335f. 

In the Mirabilia we first meet the pons Theodosii, also called 
pons Marmoreus and pons in ripa Romaea, which is often re- 
ferred to in the letters of Symmachus, 4, 70,2: “Video enim 
basilicae pontisque rationem recte quidem Bonoso praesidiali viro 
esse mandatam.” 6, 76,3: “ Bonoso optimo viro, et post mili- 
tiam Palitinam geminae administrationis integritate conspicuo 
discussionem pontis ac basilicae novae praeceptio Augusta man- 
davit, quod munus fide et vigilantia posset implere, si solus istius 
modi examinis ius haberet,” and in numerous other places. If 
the novae of the second quotation be taken as going with pontis 
(against which interpretation the normal word order would ar- 
gue), as well as with basilicae, then Theodosius erected an abso- 
lutely new structure, and the Pons Probi must be located else- 
where; perhaps with Jordan and others it would have to be iden- 





*On the strength of this inscription Mommsen, Hermes XV, p. 
244f (1888), justifies the following Gelonius reading of Amm. Marc. 
27, 3, 3: “Multo tamen antequam hoc contingeret, Symmachus Apro- 
niane successit, inter praecipua nominandus exempla doctrinarum 
atque modestiae, quo instante urbs sacratissima otio copiisque abun- 
dantius solito fruebatur et ambitioso ponte exultat atque firmissimo 
quem condidit ipse, et magna civium laetitia dedicavit ingratorum, 
ut res docuit apertissima.” 

**For these buildings of Severus consult Spartianus, Severus, ch. 
19, who says: “Opera publica praecipua eius«extant Septizonium et 
thermae Severianae. Eiusdemque etiam ianuae in Transtiberina re- 
gione ad portam nominis sui, quarum forma intercidens statim usum 

publicum invidit.” 
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tified with the Pons Aemilius, then presumably in ruins. Con- 
clusive evidence is not in hand here, and we cannot therefore 
give an “ipse dixit” to the matter. On the whole, however, it 
seems better to follow Richter and to regard the Pons Theodosii 
(also called in the Mirabilia pons Marmoreus and pons in ripa 
Romaea) as the restored Pons Probi. From the letters of Sym- 
machus cited above it appears to have been begun in 381, but 
not to have been completed before 387 A. D. It was-the last 
of the bridges of the city and the farthest down the stream, cross- 
ing the Tiber under the Aventine near the Marmorata. It was 
partially destroyed by fire in the Eleventh Century, and com- 
pletely in 1484, but the bases of the piles still exist under the 
water. 

Jordan (1. c.) thinks the bridges called pons Marmoreus (The- 
odosii) et pons Valentinianus are one and the same and so falls 
into error, but it is a little strange that all the other bridges come 
in order down the stream—“ pons Milvius, pons Adrianus (Ae- 
lius), pons Neronianus, pons Antoninus (Aurelius, Valentinia- 
nus), pons Fabricius, pons Gratianus (Cestius), pons Senatorum 
(Aemilius, major), pons marmoreus Theodosti (Probi), et pons 
Valentinianus (this bridge, the same as the pons Antoninus vel 
Aurelius, being thus mentioned twice). Yet there seems to be 
every reason to believe that the Mirabilia list is wrong, and that 
the inscription cited above (C. I. L. 6, 31, 402) is right, and that 
therefore the pons Valentinianus = the pons Aurelius vel Anto- 
ninus, and not the pons Marmoreus Theodosii vel Probi. 
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The Dance of Worship of the We-gat Indians of Humboldt Bay, 
Humboldt County, California—An Aboriginal Tale. 


BY MRS. R. F. HERRICK. 


THs legend or history was first told to me in 1859 by Ki-we- 

_ lot-ah, the head chief of the tribe, after I had entered into 
brotherhood with him. At this time he was 102 years old. The 
oldest legend of our people does not tell where we came from, 
but it goes back so far we cannot count. Our tribe did not have 
mow-ich (deer), nor mal-ick (elk), nor mock (bear )—only rab- 
bits, coon, mink, quail, ducks, geese, clams, crabs and fish for 
meat, and many kinds of berries and roots, nuts and grass seed. 
Our people were not as they are now, not so smart. 

One day, so many years ago we cannot count, a young man 
and Co-le-we-up-qua, daughter of a chief, were out picking ber- 
ries when a strange man came down from Tomp (sun) and told 
them to make a large basket of willow sprouts, and drew the 
dimensions on the ground. They were to go into the forest to 
make it, where no one would see them. They must not tell anyone 
what they were doing, and when they were done he would come 
to them again. They were very much frightened, and proceeded 
at once to dd as they were told, working day after day until it 
was finished, when the same man appeared and showed them how 
to pitch the outside with the soft gum of the spruce and pine trees. 
Then he told them to gather many roots and store them inside, 
and at last to go inside and stay all night. 

When they awoke in the morning it was raining, and continued 
to rain many days, and the basket floated. But one morning the 
basket was still, and the Indian opened the door in the side. They 
- were still at their old home. But the trees and brush were all 
dead and there was no living thing in sight. But there was a 
coon track leading. fromthe basket, showing it had lived on the 
top. The man wanted the woman 'to help him build a house, but 
she would not. She covered. her face and wailed for her dead. 
So the man ibuilt the house, and told her they must be as husband 
and wife as there were no more people on the earth, and the 
woman went in the house as a wife. 

The first born was a son, but he could not talk the language 
of his sire; and when old enough took a sister for a wife and 
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settled at Matole. The second son could not talk to father or 
brother, and he took a sister for a wife and went to the moun- 
tains. The third son could not talk with any of the others, and 
he went with his sister-wife to the Klamath River. After that 
there were many sons and daughters, but they all talked like 
their father. The Great Spirit did not want them to all talk alike, 
and so at each place the brothers married sisters and cousins until 
there were large villages. But they were not smart. So the 
strange Indian came again, and told each village that their women 
must go to other villages for husbands, for they were like the 
fish—they did not have any sense. So for two generations they 
must not intermarry, but send their women to other villages to get 
husbands. From this time the Indians improved in knowledge. 

He also told the women that some time in the future they 
would find a Pi-Soc root with two leaves and they must tell their 
daughters to tell their daughters not to dig it for every generation 
until it was found. So every woman was looking for it. Time 
passed on, generation after generation, until the redwood trees 
that came up after the flood had grown to forest trees, and there 
were We-gat villages from Mock Cu-ol-et (Bear river) to Ski- 
nah-cu-ol-et (Little river.) When at the village where the city of 
Eureka now stands a man died who had a wife and daughter, 
and when the council met to settle his affairs and send the wife 
and child to her nearest male relative they found she did not 
have any. Such a thing had never been recorded in any annals 
of the tribe. 

After the wise men had discussed the matter they decided that 
Co-toc-qua (God) meant something by it, whether for good or 
evil they could not tell, and they decided to build her a house on 
the outer edge of the village and supply her with meat, and her 
daughter could dig the roots and herbs, gather the nuts, and pick 
the berries. 

One day when the gir! was out on the edge of the forest dig- 
ging roots she saw a large double leaf Pi-Soc, and she thought 
ita large one. She thought of her mother’s warning not to dig 
it, but curiosity got the better of her, and she drove her stick deep 
into the soil and gave it a quick pry, when out flew a live baby. 
In fright she started to run, but the baby clung to her string 
dress. When she found she could not leave it she carried it to 
her mother’s mo-al (house) and, leaving it outside, went in. But 
the baby cried, and the mother said: “ You dug the double Pi- 
Soc root and you have the Great Spirit’s child. She went out 
and took the child in, and it grew apace. 

When he was five years old he took his grandmother out and- 
showed her the first elk and deer, also the first bear and Cali- 
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fornia lions that had ever been there. He fashioned the first 
bow and arrows and killed the first deer, and taught the Indians 
how to cure the hides and prepare the sinew for use. He taught 
the women how to make thread from it, how to fashion string 
dresses instead of the fiber and grass dresses they wore, which 
were stiff and cumbersome. He taught them how to make cook- 
ing stones to cook the meat, and many other things until he was 
ten years old, when he commenced to teach the men how to make 
canoes and knives of bone flint and obsidian, to skin the animals 
they killed, also how to make glue from salmon skins and stur- . 
geon heads, and to make stone and bone points to their arrows. 
He also taught them the laws to givern the tribe and to be kind 
to their women; to never lie or have a forked tongue; that if 
they obeyed the laws the Great Spirit sent him to teach them, 
they would be the children of Co-toc-qua, and he would never 
turn his face from them. 


When he was fifteen years old he was loved and honored for 
his great wisdom and the people called him Skinah Etoch (little 
father). One day he saw all the village gathered on the point 
where the Occidental Mill now stands and looking on the water 
of the bay. So he went to see what was the matter. He saw a 
strange man standing on a small mud island uncovered at low 
tide, and small mud sharks swimming up and the man catching 
them by the tail and throwing them onto the high land. He mo- 
tioned for Skin-ah Etoch to come to him. They talked for a 
few minutes, when a large fish like a shark swam up and threw 
his tail onto the island near the boy, who laid his hand on him. 
Then the fish pulled the boy into deep water and swam for the 
entrance of the bay. The Indians pursued in boats, but the fish 
swam so fast he was soon out of sight and the strange man 
had disappeared. The Indians commenced to put ashes on their 
heads, and all joined in the death wail, when into their midst 
came a snow white deer, the first ever seen. Three of the war- 
riors shot it, when it turned and ran to the mo-al of Skin-ah 
Etoch and fell dead. Then the tribe thought the little father was 
dead and his spirit had returned in the form of a white deer. So 
they skinned it with the head and feet intact and tanned it. The 
third day they erected it on a pole and were having their first 
white deer dance when the fish returned with Skin-ah Etoch. He 
told them the white deer was like him, that white meant purity ; 
and they could hold their white deer dance in remembrance of 
~ him and hand it down to future generations with the things 
he had taught them. Then he told them that Co-toclqua was 
going to take him home. But they must never forget him or 
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the laws the Great Spirit had given them; and that he would 
receive them in the Great Council when the Father called them, 
and so the historians of the tribe whose duty it was to keep the 
records and pass them on each learned his part. 


One morning his grandmother went out to the edge of the 
forest to get some sweet acorns that grew on the peninsula oaks 
for him. When she would go to pick up one she would hear a 
voice say: ‘‘ Don’t take the little one." She could see no one, 
and she became frightened and went in and told the little father. 
He smiled and said: “I think I am the little one; they have 
come for me.” And going outside, two strange women appeared, 
one on each side of him. All the village gathered around him 
and he told them not to forget anything he had told them, and 
to obey the laws of the tribe, and Co-toc-qua would keep his face 
turned toward them, and told them to love and care for his 
earthly mother, that her days would be short. Then the women 
locked their arms in his, and they arose from the earth and 
disappeared from sight, and though Zo-wa, his mother, was 
well she soon died, and no one has ever seen him since, though 
we have looked for his return for many years. 

Joe Star added this: Our people have departed from the 
ways of our fathers; they have learned to use the forked tongue 
of the wha-ga (white man), and we will soon become only a 
memory of the past. Our greatness will be lost unless you do 
as you promised us—make a book like your people do. Joe Star 
has joined the great majority, and is sitting in the Great Council, 
a just man and a friend of the whites always. 


Before the Indians can have the dance they must decide 
what villages they will ask to participate. Then the chiefs of 
these villages will meet and each will tell what men are in trouble 
or grief. The head men will donate enough Al-e-quo-cheek 
(money) to give each such a present that they will rejoice, for 
none must go in the dance with grief in his heart. They dance 
and sing down the nearest river, asking the Great Spirit to make 
the food grow to nourish the fish, then along the shore of Sol-ol- 
ah (ocean), asking him to send whales ashore and make the surf 
fish plentiful. Thence over the prairies, asking him to make 
the grass grow for the elk and deer, and the seed to ripen for 
the birds. And lastly through their villages, asking him to keep 
away the bad Spirit of Sickness and teach his children wisdom. 

The woman does not dance in the dance of worship, but she 
can sing...She cooks for them. The dance usually lasts two 
weeks and never stops. day or night. When one is tired another 
takes his place. And the council fire never goes out during the 
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dance. The dance is solemn; no mirth is displayed, and no 
games indulged in, not even by the children, who watch quietly 
what their elders do. » 





THE WONDERFUL OLD RUINS OF.POLONNARUA IN 
CEYLON. 


The ruins of Polonnarua, though more modern than those at 
Anuradhapure, have a special interest and importance because 
they form a link between the ancient and modern styles at a time 
when the Buddhists had ceased to build in India. One of the 
most interesting, and one of the first to be reached after leaving 
the rest house, is the Dalada Mailgawa, or Palace of the Tooth, 
which, was built to receive the most sacred relic of the tooth of 
-Buddha when it was removed from the temple of the same name 
in Anuradhapura and brought to Polonnarua after the capture 
of Anuradhapura by the Malabars. 

There is an interesting mixture of Hindu and Buddhist ar- 
chitecture in this, as in most of the buildings which have been 
excavated; due, no doubt, to the influence of the invaders and 
the broad eclecticism of Buddhism. The sharply defined figures 
and moldings have suffered little, and the well cut blocks of 
granite of which the structure is built fit as accurately today as 
when they were first placed in position. The decoration on the 
base of the pilasters is interesting, and the shape of the capitals 
is most unusual. On the south and west sides are the remains 
of outside chapels, one of which was protected by a stone canopy ; 
this was no doubt desecrated by the iconoclastic Malabars, as 
many broken stone figures have been found in the jungle close by. 

The plan of the building is Hindu, and consists of an outer 
quadrangle, an inner, and an innermost court. The entrance is 
on the north side. The shrine where the tooth was kept had a 
conical or octagonal roof of brick, part of which is still in posi- 
tion and is decorated with a frieze of curiously shaped bricks. 
On one side. there is a stone spout which conveyed to a square 
receptacle, still to be seen on the outside of the temple, the water 
of which was poured in libations over the most holy. relic.— 
From “A Buried Civilization of Ceylon,” by Rosauie SLAUGHTER 
Morton, in Scribner's. 























ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS IN WISCONSIN. 


BY THE CUSTODIAN. 


- HE collections of the archzologica] and ethnological depart- 

ment of the museum of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, number at the present time in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000 specimens, some 5,000 of which are at present 
on exhibition in the principal ethnology hall. They are arranged 
in wall- and table-cases along the center and sides of this hall. 
Instructively labeled and accompanied with photographs, prints, 
-drawings, and maps, their valuable contents are made addition- 
ally attractive to the University students and to large numbers 
of miscellaneous visitors, who come from all parts of Wisconsin 
and neighboring states. 

The series of archxological materials at present on exhibition 
in the table-cases include the following: 

1. Illustrating the manufacture of chipped flint implements. 
The products of both the “ roughing-out” shops at the quarry 
sites, and of the finishing shops are shown, together with the 
primitive implements employed in their making. Caches of flint 
blades and disks add to the interest of the series. 

2. Illustrating the classification and uses of chipped stone 
implements. This series includes arrow- and _ spear-points, 
knives, scrapers, perforators, spades, hoes, ceremonials, etc. 

3. Illustrating the manufacture, classes, and uses of pecked 
and ground stone implements. It includes axes, celts, gouges, 
chisels, adzes, pestles, mortars, hammers, mauls, etc. 

4. Miscellaneous stone, hematite, shell, bone, lead, iron, and 
other implements, ornaments, and ceremonials. 

5. Collection of native copper implements and ornaments, 
including arrow- and spear-points, knives, axes, chisels, pikes, 
awls, needles, fishhooks, beads, crescents, etc. : 

6. Thgee additional cases illustrate mainly the implements, 
utensils, weapons, and ornaments of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Four Lakes region. 

7. The collection of aboriginal earthenwdre is especially val- 
uable and extensive, including particularly a fine collection of 
ancient and modern Pueblo and cliff-dweller ware, the gift of 
Hon. Robert L. McCormick, and a fine series of mound pottery 
from the St. Francis valley in Arkansas and Missouri. 
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8. The smoking customs of the Indian inhabitants of this 
section of the country-are illustrated by means of an entire case 
of ancient and early historic pipes. 

Models of a Wisconsin mound group, and of the principal 
types of effigy mounds for which this state is celebrated, com- 
plete the collections of archeological materials. _ 

The American ethnological collections are at the present time 
chiefly confined to a single large wall-case, and consist mainly 
of articles illustrative of tlie tribal life of the several well-known 
Wisconsin tribes—the Winnebago, Chippewa, Potawatomi, Me- 
nominee, Sauk, and Foxes. Several fine birchbark canoes swing - 
from the ceiling above the row of center-table cases. There is 
also a good model of the Hopi pueblo of Tegua. 

On the tops of the wall cases are shown a rare and very val- 
uable collection of oil portraits of noted Wisconsin and other 
Indian chiefs ; also paintings of Black Hawk War battlefields, etc. 

In this hall are also several screen exhibits, which are changed 
from time te time. Those at present on exhibition illustrate by 
means of carefully selected series of photographs, prints, maps, 
etc., “ The Features of Wisconsin Archeology ;” “ The Making 
of “Fire,” and “Central California Archeology.” All are ac- 
companied by full and carefully prepared descriptive matter. 
These screens represent a new departure in museum display 
methods, and particularly appeal to the student and visitor, who 
often has not the time nor in¢Mnation to study large series of 
materials. They likewise enable the presentation,.in an inviting 
form, of subjects not otherwise readily illustrated in a limited 
space. Some’ other advantages are also apparent. 

A fine collection‘of Moro materials from Mindanao is also 
temporarily installed in this hall. In an adjoining hall is a val- 
uable collection illustrative of the interesting period of the Wis- 
consin fur trade. Other ethnological materials are shown in 
some of the other halls of-the State Historical Museum. 

Valuable additions to all of these collections are constantly 
being made, and the exhibits-themselves are from time to time 
rearranged to meet the growing needs of students and visitors. 
Reading tables are now being provided, and these supplied with 
helpful literature. The historical collections of the stitution 
are very extensive and valuable. 

The museum occupies the entire top (fourth) floor of the 
beautiful and capacious new building of the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society,‘and is one of the greatest educational institutions 
of its nature in the Northwest. It is visited by from 75,000 to 
80,000 people annually. 




















COMPUTATION OF TIME AMONG THE TOLTECS AND 
AZTECS. 


T HE division of time in cycles was known amongst many of 

the old nations. We know the Sexagenary Cycle of the 
Chinese, the Chaldean cycle containing about 6,585%4 days, the 
Metonic Cycle of the Greeks, besides many others. Also the 
Toltecs had their time divided into cycles, which computation the 
Aztec astronomers accepted. 

Each cycle consisted of 52 years, being divided into four 
periods of 13 years each. Two cycles or 104 years were called 
Huehuetitiztli (the old one). The end of the cycle was named 
Tojiuhmolpia, “the union of our years.” 

‘The solar year counted 20 periods of 18 months or 360 days, 
and to make it complete 5 days were added to the end of the 
year, called the Nemontemi, “ useless days.” 

Every period of 20 days was subdivided into four parts of 
5 days each, the last day of which was kept for market day 
“ Tianquiztli.” The days of the month were arranged so that 
each subdivision of 5 days began and ended with the same name, 
as follows: 

Acatl, tecpatl, calli, tochtli, acatl. 
Tecpatl, calli, tochtli, acatl, tecpatl. 
Calli, tochtli, acatl, tecpatl, calli. 
Tochtli, acatl, tecpatl, calli, tochtli. 

The above being a very primitive method for the division of 
a month, other names were added to it, so that the principal 
signs were not repeated and only stood at the beginning of each 
subdivision : 

Acatl, ocelotl, cauhtli, cozcauhtli, ollin. 

Tecpatl, quiahuitl, xochitl, cipactli, ehecatl. 

Calli, cuetzpallin, cohuatl, miquitztli, mazatl. 

Tochtli, atl, itzcuintli, ozomatli, malinalli. 
The first year of the century was (hare) “ tochtli.” 
The ‘second_year of the century was (reed) “acatl.” 
The third year of the century was (flint) “ tecpatl.” 
The fourth year of the century was (house) “ calli.” 
The fifth year of the century was (hare) “ tochtli.” 
The sixth year of the century was (reed) “ acatl.” 
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And so on, till finished by 13th, “ tochtli.” In this way their 
cycle was formed by these four principal names, which signified 
the 4 cardinal points, the 4 elements, the 4 seasons, and the 4 
stars: <Acatl, the snn; Tecpatl, star ; Calli, the moon ; and Tochtli, 
earth. 

Great preparations were made for the last night of each 
cycle, in which the thousands of spectators might be not only 
the spectators, but also the victims. Everything was awe-inspir- 
. ing and weird in that night, which might be the last for the whole 
nation. The holy fire and all the lights in the Teocallis (temple) 
were extinguished, darkness reigned in the streets, for also the 
lights in the houses were blown out and the hearths remained 
cold and gloomy. Not a spark glimmered through the darkness, 
every palace and house seemed to be the abode for the dead, and 
the whole town was like an enormous burial place. Everything 
which had served in the old year or had given joy and happiness 
was destroyed. Also the Tepetitones, “their little housegods,” 
and amulets in whose protecting power they had lost faith were 
attacked with mighty blows of the stone hammers, until they 
were reduced to pieces. Should a new years greet them, nothing 
of all they had was good enough for it, and if not nobody would 
remain to make use of the treasures, or dress the dead in their 
rich garments and light the pyre for them. The whole family 
united, friend went to friend to say a last word of cheer or to 
ask forgiveness, and all prepared for death, for who could assure 
them that they would see the light of another day? 

Great ceremonies, all of imposing solemnity, accompanied the 
end of each cycle, and many festivities were arranged to greet 
the beginning of a new one. While during the first reigned the 
silence of death, the latter was celebrated with all the noise and 
merriment of happy youth. 

The Toltecs and Aztecs believed that the world was doomed 
to disappear by a terrible cataclysm, but their soothsayers could 
not tell in which of the cycles this general destruction would 
occur, so each cycle might be designated by the gods to be the 
fatal last one, which by its expiration might bring also the dread- 
ed storms and earthquakes which would destroy the whole world 
and all that lived on it. 

When Quetzalcoatl, the evening star, was no longer visible 
in the sky, the priests in one long line left the teocalli. They 
wore the rich garments of their gods and their emblems. Their 
long unkempt hair wafted in the soft breeze, partially hiding their 
sad and gloomy features. One of them carried the “ Mama- 
huaztli,” the two pieces of wood by whose friction the new fire 
was to be lit. 
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In the midst of the priests walked the victim, the peace offer- 
ing to their gods for this grand night, the richest and most valiant 
soldier, whom they had made prisoner for this purpose. Accom- 
panied by an immense multitude, the procession passed slowly 
through the lonely streets, which lay deserted in the shadow of 
the night, till at last they reached their goal, a mountain near 
Huixachtla not far from Ixtalapan, and only two leagues from 
Tenochtitlan. The hour for their departure from the Teocalli 
had been carefully calculated, so that the solemn procession only 
arrived a few moments before midnight at Huexachtla. 

Arriving there, the priests ascended in dire silence the top 
of the mountain, where the pyre for the victim was already 
erected. Endless seemed the minutes in those hours of waiting 
—all hearts were filled with terror and dismal apprehensions, 
for the long-feared cataclysm might bring death and destruction 
to all. Those of the inhabitants who had to remain in town lis- 
tened with palpitating hearts, straining their eyes to be the first 
to hear the loud exclamations ‘of happiness which’ would pierce 
the stillness of night, announcing that the gods had been merciful 
and that the life-bringing fire had greeted their eyes again and 
the continuance of the world for another 52 years was assured. 

The poor women who expected to become mothers were locked 
in granaries for fear evil spirits might take possession of them, 
changing them into ferocious beasts who would devour their hus- 
bands. The little children were kept in constant motion and 
their faces covered with the big leaves of Maguey, for if they 
fell asleep the evil spirits might change them into little mice or 
toads. 

Deep silence reigned in the streets. It seemed as if the angel 
of death was soaring over the awe-stricken town. Slowly passed 
the minutes till at last the dreaded last one of the expiring Cycle 
arrived. Nobody dared to breathe, and nothing was heard in 
the ghostly silence, but the loud palpitations of thousands of trem- 
bling hearts. The great Teopixque (high priest), feeling himself 
no longer the holy representative of the gods, looking down with 
despite on the cowering mortals, now perhaps for the first time 
felt himself the brother of all these trembling creatures. The 
proud warrior laid aside Chimalli and Macana, threw himself on 
the ground, and felt no longer the pride of his caste. Women 
and children crowded tremblingly together, seeking consolation 
in being near to each other if the fatal blow should strike. 

As soon as the moment had come which assured the contin- 
uance of the world for another 52 years, the unfortunate prisoner 
was sacrificed, and his body burnt on a pyre erected on the highest 
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top of the mountain near Huexachtla, so that the fire esas be 
seen in the far distance. 

The Teopixque took the Mamahuaztli, struck them in tht pris- 
oner’s breast in the opening from where his heart had been torn. 
By friction of the Mamahuaztli the new fire was lit and soon 
spread out all over the pyre. At the moment the first spark was 
seen, the deep silence was pierced by loud screams of joy and 
a tumultuous scene followed. Everybody tried to light his torch 
at the holy fire, then hastening home to see again the newly re- 
gained fire burning on his hearth. With glaring torches the priests 
took up the homeward march. 

On the 20th of February ended the 18 months of the year, 
and on the 21st began the five days “ Nemontemi.” In those 
days no festival was celebrated, and no business or lawsuit was 
begun, for they were believed to be the mischief-brooding days 
of the year. The boy born in those days was called Nemoquichtli 
(the good-forsnothing boy), and the girl Nemihuatl (the good- 
for-nothing girl). .The first 13 days after the renovation of the 
fire were dedicated to the whitewashing and cleaning of the 
buildings. New dresses were prepared, and everything replaced 
which had been destroyed before, so that nothing old might be 
taken into the new year. Nobody was allowed to drink water | 
before noon on this first day of the new Cycle, which was always 
the 26th of February. At the same heur the great-sacrifice began, 
in which hundreds and sometimes even thousands of victims were 
slaughtered. Shouts of rejoicing re-echoed through the air and 
mutual felicitations for the new year sounded from mouth to 
mouth. Splendid illuminations lighted the nights, visitors went 
from house to house, balls took place, and all kinds of public 
games were arranged for poorand rich. One of the most liked 
amongst the latter was the game of the Voladores, the flyers. 

After the 13 days ended the great -festivities of the Cycle, 
and people were enjoying another 52 years of safety promised 
and assured by their gods. 

Compiled from old Mexican histories and adapted to English by 
ILAMATEUCTLI 

















THE MIGRATIONS OF THE LENAPE. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


[N his reconstruction of the ancient history of the Algonkin 

Lenape of the Delaware, as given in their migration legend 
referred to by the Walam Olum, or Red Score, the late Dr. D. G. 
Brinton states that “ at some remote period their ancestors dwelt 
far to the northeast, on tidewater, probably at Labrador.” In 
confirmation of this view, he refers to a legend common to the 
western Algonkin tribes, the Kickapoos, Sacs, Foxes, Ottawas, 
and Pottawatomies, according to which their original home was 
located north of the St. Lawrence River, near or below where 
Montreal* now stands, where they dwelt as one nation. This 
legend may have reference, however, to a later movement than 
that recorded in the Walam Olum. Dr. Brinton also speaks of a 
“ vague migration myth ” of the Shawnees, which will be referred 
to later on. 

So far as I can judge, the location of the ancestors of the 
Lenape in Labrador is not consistent with the statements of the 
Walam Olum. The great migration there mentioned began, as 
stated by Dr. Brinton, on tidewater. The place from which it 
starts is described as being near “ the great Tidal Sea, the mussel- 
bearing Sea.” Of this northern land, which previously is called 
“Turtle Island,” giving name to the Turtle men, “the best of 
the Lenape,” it is said: “It freezes where they abode, it snows 
where they abode, it storms where they abode, it is cold where 
they abode.” This description would answer well for Labrador, 
and yet it is said in the legend: “ At this northern place they 
speak favorably of wild, cool (lands) with many deer and buffa- 
loes,” which does not indicate a locality so far east as Labrador ; 
there being nothing to show that the buffalo roamed much further 
east in British America than Lake Winnipeg. Moreover, Turtle 
Land appears to be located expressly somewhere west of the 
“land of the spruce pines,” from whence began the eastward 
_ migration toward Snake Island, in the verse which says: 

*Curiously enough, an Iroquois legend also places their origi- 
nal habitat in the neighborhood of Montreal. 

“ They all come, they tarry at the land of the spruce pines, 

Those from the west come with hesitation, 
Esteeming highly their old home at the Turtle land.” 

It is evident that the spruce pine land cannot be the same as 
Turtle land, which lies to the westward and therefore could not 
be Labrador. This is confirmed by the statement in an earlier 
verse which, after referring to the disquieting of the cabin fires 
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of the Turtle country, expressly says that “to the Snake land 
to the east they went forth.” Apparently driven forth either by 
an earthquake or a volcanic eruption (as their land is said to 
have been “ burned”), they went forth in different directions. 
Some of the people, under Bald Eagle and White Wolf, remained 
along the sea, “ rich in fish and mussels,” but when Head Beaver 
and Big Bird said: “ Let us go to Snake Island,” 


“Those of the north agreed, 
Those of the east agreed ; 
Over the water, the frozen sea, 
They went to enjoy it. 
On the wonderful slippery water, 
On the stone-hard water all went, 
On the great Tidal Sea, the mussel-bearing Sea.” 


In the Shawnee tradition above mentioned reference is made 
to their people crossing a wide water, which they were able to 
do by magical art. All “the best men, the rich men, the head 
men” come with wives, daughters and dogs, and tarry at the 
land of the spruce pines.” From here the people spread south 
and east and then, according to the legend, the Snake land was 
at the south, the great Spruce Pine land was toward the shore, 
to the east was the Fish land, and the Buffalo land toward the 
lakes. 

The movements recorded by the Walam Olum are thus dis- 
tinctly toward the south and east, and we must suppose them, 
therefore, to have been from north and west. In this case, the 
great Tidal Water was probably the great inland sea known as 
Hudson Bay, which may then have extended further south and 
west than at present. From the Spruce Pine land, which would 
be north of the great lakes, the ancestors of the Lenape went 
eastward to fight the Snake people, Akowini or Akonapi, who are 
located by Dr. Brinton north of the Ohio River, in Western Ohio 
and Indiana; where many important mounds and earthworks are 
found, among them the remarkable serpent effigy in Adams Coun- 
ty, Ohio. To the south were the Talligewi or Cherokee, whom 
the invaders encountered long afterward, and we may suppose, 
therefore, that by Snake people was meant the Dakotah, who once 
lived as far east as Ohio, rather than the Iroquois, who lived 
much further east. It is true, nevertheless, that the word Iroquois 
is said to be derived from an Algonkin word meaning “ real 
adders,” as distinguished from the Dakotah, whose name also 
signifies “ adder,” but is derived from a diminished form: 
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Long afterward the ancestors of the Lenape continued to live 
together, but finally they separated at Fish River, the “ lazy ones ” 
remaining there and the others going to invade the eastern land 
possessed by the Tolligewi, on the Upper Ohio and its tributaries. 
The Indian word translated “Fish River” is Nemassipi, and 
Dr. Brinton remarks on this that “in the present connection it 
seems to refer either to the St. Lawrence, about the Thousand 
Islands, or else its upper stream the Detroit River, both of which 
were famous fishing spots.” The Nemassipi is identified, however, 
with the Mississippi by Heckewelder, who gives an account of a 
Delaware tradition of migration which evidently refers to the 
same great movement as that recorded by the Walam Olum. 
That tradition makes the Iroquoian Mengwe (Lynxes) allies of 
the Lenape in their attack on the Talligewi. This does not agree, 
however, with what is known to have been the location of the Iro- 
quois, and probably, therefore, the identification of the Namassipi 
with the Mississippi is not correct. ; 

According to the Walam Olum, the Lenape encountered the 
Mengwe long afterward much further east, and indeed not until 
after they had reached tidewater again. However this may be, 
the constant movement of the Lenape east by south is not recon- 
cilable with their migration having commenced in Labrador. The 
original Turtle land whence they wandered, if not near Hudson 
Bay, may have been on tidal water much further to the northwest. 





FABULOUS MONSTERS. 


Fabulous monsters are found in Greek mythology. Ctesias 
describes the griffon as a quadruped in shape like a lion but 
having claws like a bird. Its head was blue, its beak like an 
eagle’s, and its eyes sparked like fire. It could easily vanquish 
all other creatures but the lion and elephant. The griffon was 
in fact the same as a bird, the Orroc of the Samoyede Sagas. 
Griffons were aparently connected with the worship of Apoilo, 
to whose car they were attached. The fossil bones found in cav- 
erns were supposed to be those of monsters as late as 1672. it 
was believed there were living dragons, and that the bones found 
in caves of Europe were bones of dragons: It is supposed also 
that the tortoise of Hindu mythology,. which bore up the earth, 
and the roc of the Arabs, which Marco Polo identified with the 
griffon, belonged to the same period. It is owing to the same 
impression that the stories arose of the Gigantes and Titons who 
fought with the gods and whom the gods overwhelmed. The 
belief in giants is not confined to ordinary human beings such 
as are described in Scriptures, for the teeth of elephants and 
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whales found in England and Ireland were believed to be the 
bones of giants. Cuvier was the first to show that the mammoth 
and early rhinoceros were not identical with the elephant of the 
- tropics. He also showed that the mammoth and Indian elephant 
were different, although the mammoth remains from Siberia 
and Western Europe belonged to the same species. 





THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 


According to the ancients the earth was conceived as a rec- 
tangular box, the bottom of the box being concave, having the 
valley of the Nile as its center. The pillars of support were at 
the points of the compass. On the north were the mountains 
beyond the Mediterranean, on the south the source of the Nile, 
and on the east and west were mountains. Circling about the 
mountains: was a great river, but separated from land by the 
mountains. On this river the sungod made his rounds in a 
boat, fighting day after day with the demon of darkness. The 
valley of the Nile was supposed to be guarded by a divinity who 
represented the vault of the heavens. It was Nut, the goddess 
of night, who had been torn from the arms of her husband, the 
earth god, and elevated to the sky. She remained in this attitude 
supported by her four limbs, which were changed to mountains. 
This forcible elevation was effected in the day of creation by a 
new god who came forth from the primeval waters. 

A variation is found among the tribes of the Pacific. The 
Babylonians believed the earth was a circular plane, but the 
sky was a vault resembling an inverted boat. Outside of this 
was a great circular river and beyond that the barrier of the 
mountains. 











THE: PEOPLING OF THE WORLD. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


HERE are several methods of treating the subject of the 
peopling of the world. One is by examining the traces of 
man which have been found in the gravel beds and caves. An- 
other is by studying the various inscriptions which have been left 
by man on the rocks. A third is by taking the earliest and most 
ancient traditions which have been preserved. A fourth is by 
examining the various systems of mythology wherever found. A 
fifth is to study the alphabets and the style of writing common 
among the different races. A sixth is by the study of language, 
and comparing the construction of the written with the unwritten 
and tracing them to their earliest origin. A seventh is by studying 
the history of all nations and tribes and ascertaining earliest 
beginning. 

In treating of them, we shall endeavor to show their bearing 
upon the Bible record, especially that found in the Book of Gene- 
sis. There are those who claim.that science and revelation have 
never agreed and never will, while others hold that one confirms 
the other, for God is the source of both. Some hold that the 
origin of man was from the monkey, and in order to understand 
the earliest history of man we must go to the region where mon- 
keys abound. Such claim that the first appearance of man was 
in a quite different region from that which is described in Genesis. 
In fact they maintain that instead of going to Asia we should visit 
the portions of Europe where the gravel beds have yielded the 
bones of an extinct species of “ genus homo.” It is well known 
that in the valley of the Samme, skeletons have been found in 
gravel beds, and these are supposed to have been th earliest speci- 
mens of man—specimens which were deposited many thousands 
of years before the history of man began. The examination of 
the caves as well as gravel beds has shown that a creature resem- 
bling man dwelt in Europe long before historic man appeared in 
the valley of the Euphrates or in any of the regions held by tra- 
dition as the starting point. 

I. It is to be noticed that the presence of man in Europe was 
made known by the human bones found in the caves and by the 
perforated flat plates of cockle shell which were probably used 
as a necklace; also by flint knives and a few instruments of horn 
on the outside of the caves. But these creatures were certairily 
very different from those known to history, and cannot be placed 
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on the same level with the first pair who have been regarded as 
the parents of the human race. 

In the year 1852 an ancient cave was accidentally discovered 
in the Pyrenees close to the town of Auriguac. This cave was 
closed by a large slab of sandstone. In it were found skeletons 
of at least seventeen human beings which had been deposited there. 
It was found that this cave was a primeval sepulchre of the stone 
age. There was an open terrace in front of the cave, in which 
funeral ceremonies had been observed, for upon it a layer of ashes 
and fragments of wood and charred coal made a deposit six inches 
thick. It was a sort of rough hearth, composed of several pieces 
of sandstone blackened by the action of fire. The most remark- 
able thing was that among the ashes and in the soil was a great 
quantity of bones of animals and many articles of human handi- 
work. A huadred of these were made of stone, chiefly of flint, 
among them knives, arrowheads, slingstones, flint flakes, a sort 
of hammer consisting of a rounded stone resembling the thumb 
and finger stones of America. Besides these were other articles 
made of the horns of the roe and reindeer, such as needles, arrow- 
heads, awls, scraping knives, and the canine teeth of a cave bear. 
The bones of animals were very numerous, mostly of the species 
which belonged to the diluvial period—the mammoth and rhinoce- 
ros, and gigantic Irish deer, horse, reindeer and aurochs. 

Huxley says of these: “The late discoveries and investiga- 
tions as to the primeval existence of man upon the earth have 
proved that man, although the youngest member of the organic 
creation, was already upon the earth during a period with which 
the few thousand years covered by human history and tradition 
sink almost to a single moment.” Buckner says there is only a 
single scientific discovery which is of the same importance, and 
that is the discovery that the earth moves and that the sun is 
stationary. When the “genus homo” comes into view, elephants 
of various species existed in considerable numbers except in Aus- 
tralia. The first accomplishment of man appeared in the exter- 
mination of the elephant. This was the case in America as well 
as in Europe. The bisons were nimble enough to escape, but as 
soon as stone implements were replaced by those of metal, and 
especially by the tise of gunpowder, the animals were overcome 
and_ finally disappeared. 

The history of man before the time of the great flood is very 
obscure, but it is to be taken into account when we are studying 
the subject of the peopling of the world. The mists of obscurity 
have gathered over the nations which first dwelt in this region, 
and it still remains uncertain whether there were emigrants who 
went to distant regions of the earth and were not destroyed by 
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the flood, and yet the fact that nearly all the nations go back 
for the beginning of their history to the time when their first 
great ancestor and ruler escaped from the flood, is significant. 
This is the case, not only with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the 
Indo-Europeans, the Chinese, and North American Indians, but 
even with the inhabitants of some of the islands. The ancient 
history of the world contains hints as to the early presence of 
man in the distant regions. 

The resemblances between the axes and stone relics found 
in England and France and all parts of Europe, as well as in 
India and various parts of America, show that there was what 
is called the paleolithic and the neolithic age before the historic, 
and the evidence is that the world began to be peopled during this 
age. The main question which arises is whether this was before 
the time of the flood which is recorded in the Book of Genesis, 
or after it. 

As a matter of fact, the study of the gravel beds and caves 
belongs to a different department than the study of history. For 
this reason we shall study the peopling of the earth from a historic 
rather than a prehistoric standpoint. 

II. The Bible record agrees closely with that preserved by his- 
tory, for the locality from which all historic races began their 
migration is placed in the valley of the Tigris, and the time fixed 
upon agrees fairly well with that which comes from a careful 
study of the monuments. It is true that the mists of obscurity 
have gathered over the nations which first dwelt in this region, 
and yet recent discoverers have thrown so much light upon the 
records which have been left that investigators as well as Bible 
scholars are inclined to place more confidence in the records which 
archeologists and explorers have discovered in this region than 
in any of the theories which have been advanced as to the origin 
of man. It is certainly remarkable that tradition confirms the 
story which is given in the Book of Genesis to a startling degree. 

We therefore pass from the doubtful and disputed points to 
consider the evidences which are presented by inscribed tablets. 
As to the date when writing was first introduced there is uncer- 
taimy. The same may be said of the locality and nation of origin. 
The hieroglyphs of Egypt have generally been considered as the 
oldest specimens of writing, but discoveries in Babylonia carry 
it back much farther, and are bringing out records older than 
those of Egypt. The general impression has been that the hiero- 
glyphs of-Egypt arose from the pictographs which were first 
placed upon the rocks and afterward written upon paper, but it 
is now claimed by many of the best scholars that the cuneiform 
alphabet, which was used in Babylonia, and which has. been pre- 
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served through so many ages and changes, was in reality earlier 
in its origin than even the hieroglyphs found in Egypt. 
These wedge-shaped characters, which were placed upon the clay 
tablets, are to most people as obscure as the tracks upon the 
rocks; yet when the key to this strange alphabet was found the 
history of this region proved to be more ancient than that given 
by the hieroglyphs, and the information gained from it carries 
us back farther into the past. The history of writing began in 
the valley of the Tigris, and the records have been preserved in 
better condition than they could have been if papyrus had been 
used, or wood, or any other material. 


There were three languages in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates at the outset of'history, which corresponded with 
the three sons of Noah. One of these and the most important 
‘was the Indo-European language. It was so-called because it 
spread from this common center toward the east and toward 
the west, and became the language of the race which introduced 
civilization into the continents of Europe as well as of Asia. It 
is probable that the cave dwellers had passed away before 
the people speaking this language had reached Europe on one 
side and India on the other. It would seem, however, that his- 
tory of the two continents, Europe and Asia, began about the 
time this race had reached the confines of their territory. 

It is probable that the history of the Semitic race began even 
before that of the Indo-European or Japhetic races, and long 
before the Hamitic. Some maintain that history began in Egypt 
as early as it did in Babylonia, and it was introduced, not by 
the Hamitic race, but by the Semitic. This is an important fact 
because it shows that the Semites were the source of civilization 
and confirms the Scripture record as to the early use of the 
Hebrew language. 


The classic languages belong to the Japhetic stock, but they 
represented to the world a civilization which appeared first in 
Asia, next in Europe, and-to a certain extent in northern Africa, 
but has since spread over both continents of America, and is 
beginning to prevail in the islands of the sea. The Hamitic lan- 
guages are not so well known as either the Japhetic or Semitic, 
and yet the continent of Africa had at an early date many tribes 
and nations which spoke this language, some of whom reached 
a fair degree of civilization. Africa is called the dark continent, 
but vast treasures have been found hidden away among the 
mountains and in thé southern borders, and the civilization of 
the world seems to be spreading over the nations and tribes which 
have so long remained hidden within its borders. 
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- It is acknowledged that history began earlier in the valley of 
the Tigris than anywhere else, and although language varies ac- 
cording to the nationality the art of writing began in this valley 
sooner than anywhere else, and the records which were preserved 
but have recently been discovered there were the earliest of all. 
The discoveries which have been made in the mounds of Baby- 
lonia show that civilization had reached a high state before the 
days of Abraham and thus confirm the Scriptures. The Semitic, 
the Indo-European and the Hamitic races have left records here 
which show that this was the starting point of all the races 
known to history, though the records of the Semitic are more 
ancient than others. The strange thing about this valley of the 
Euphrates is that it should contain so many records which belong 
to the Semitic races, and yet that it was the starting point for 
all the other races. It is not claimed that all of the alphabets 
were written or invented in this valley, nor all the languages 
which now exist began to be spoken in this region, and yet, so far 
as history has left any record, the evidence is that all the races 
had their starting point in this locality. This may seem a start- 
ling fact, and one hard to believe and yet the evidence is coming 
to be clearer every year and the progress of discovery is proving 
that the Bible record is correct. 

A glance at the different rdces which are scattered over the 
globe will be suggestive and startling, for it shows that history 
began in this valley earlier than anywhere else in the world, and 
the races which are becoming known had their beginning here. 
We need not go to the languages which are now spoken to prove 
this, for languages change as fast or faster than complexion and 
physical traits. It is claimed by the naturalists that the different 
colors of plants are produced by the effect of the sun upon the 
juices of the plant, changing the color from white to green and 
to the different shades which may be recognized in the leaves 
and fruits. The roots are generally colorless, because they are 
not reached by the sunlight, but the leaves, stems, branches, blos- 
soms and fruits receive their colors from the sunlight, which 
is the great painter. The effect is not confined to the plants or 
animals, for the different races of men are influenced by the 
sun, and the more direct and intense its rays, the deeper become 
the colors of the human face and form. 

We speak of the Semitic, Japhetic and Hamitic races, and 
ascribe to them different traits which have been inherited, but 
the complexion of these three races varies according to the locality 
in which they have dwelt. The Hamitic races are dark, because 
they dwelt in Africa; the Semitic races are yellow because they 
dwelt in Asia; the Japhetic races are light because they dwelt 
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in Europe. This point could be carried out to a remarkable ex- 
tent, and the varieties of complexions which appear among the 
different races could be shown to be the result of sunlight as well 
as of surroundings. There is a véry broad view brought before 
us by the study of ethnography. It is the view of the races 
which have spread from one continent to another and even to 
the islands of the sea. Each region presents riations and tribes 
which have different complexions and different physical traits. 
The great oceans which lie stretched-out between the continents 
have.not prevented the migrations from this historic center, but 
the sunlight has produced effects which have marked the nations 
by colors and complexions which present great contrast, in fact 
as great as the languages. 

The linés of migration are not so well known as are the local- 
ities which have been reached, and yet it is supposed that Europe 
on one side and Asia on the other received the population which 
started from the birthplace of the human race in the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but the great Atlantic ocean, with its 
multitude of islands transmitted to America those who had 
reached the extreme coast of Europe, while the Pacific transmit- 
ted those who had reached the extreme of the Asiatic continent. 
The different nations as they migrated changed their complexions 
and dialects or languages, race péculiarities and national habits. 
The processes of nature and mode of life sérved to separate and 
thake distinct the races which had started from one common 
home and birthplace. The North American Indians have left 
no record as to their origin or earliest birthplace or home, and 
yet the supposition is that they migrated from the old world to 
the new and became divided into tribes and races, which varied 
in appearance and language according to the locality in which 
they made their home. This is confirmed by the fact that in 
many localities the Indians have become separated from one 
arfother by mountain barriers, and have so changed their lan- 
guages and habits and physical traits that they have become vir- 
tually distinct from one another. At times the tribes dwelling 
on the sides of mountains will differ from those in the valleys. 
It is, however, to the languages that we must look to discover 
the greatest differentiation. 

There were different nationalities and tribes in Mesopotamia 
at a very early date, and different dialects and languages were 
spoken, thus confirming the story given in Genesis making this 
tegion the point of departure for the different nations of the 
earth. There is.a significance in this fact, for if the three sons 
of Noah were in reality the ancestors of the three great races 
it not only shows the reliability of the Scriptures, but explains 
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how the three continents of Europe, Asia and Africa came to 
be marked by different races as well as languages. 

The*testimony of the rocks has been interpreted by natural- 
ists, especially by Hugh Miller, throwing much light upon the 
subject of creation. But the languages are not stratified, nor 
do they always follow one another in succession of time. They 
are like the branches of a tree which thousands of years ago 
struck its roots deep into the soil and spread its branches far and 
wide, whose blossoms and fruits can be recognized. There are 
evidences that the animals and plants followed in successive ages, 
for the fossils reveal this ; but the languages are not deposited and 
cannot produce strata even if they are consecutive in time. 
Occasionally different tribes and nations will occupy the same 
continent and speak different languages, but after a time these 
barriers are broken away, and the tribes grow into one great 
nation. Such is the case with the continent of America, though 
the continents of Europe, Afrtca and Asia are occupied by na- 
tions which speak different languages. 

III. The mytholegy prevailing among the various nations of 
the earth is another guide to the manner in which the earth has’ 
been peopled. In some cases it may have been the effect of the 
scenes of nature upon the minds of men, and yet there are myths 
among the distant nations of the earth which remind us of the 
story which is given us in the sacred word. There were myths 
among the nations of the east which seem to confirm the story 
of the confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of the race. We 
have only to go back to the lands of the East to realize this. 

It is a singular circumstance that the same myths which pre- 
vailed in the classic lands of the East refer not only to the preva- 
lence of a great flood but to an early migration from the same 
region. These myths are found among the Greeks and Romans, 
and form the chief feature of the classical mythology. We have 
not only the story of the Argonautic expedition, but we have also 
the story of extensive migrations., The Argo is represented as 
the first ship to be built, and the constellation which is seen in 
the sky is supposed to represent this very vessel, and possibly 
may be referred to as a remnant of the story of the flood and 
the preservation of Noah in the ark. The author of the Orphic 
Argonauts makes them pass up the Phasis and thence to the 
Baltic and soon to the British Sea and back by way of the 
Mediterranean to their home. It is plain that this expedition 
took place long after the building of the Tower of Babel, and yet 
the fact that the Argo was the first long ship, and that Minos had 
a fleet of long ships with which he held the sovereignty of the 
seas shows that the story of the flood and the preservation of the 
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family of Noah is not so strange after all. The building of the 
Tower ‘involved architectural skill, but the fact that the confusion 
of tongues occurred in connection with it shows that the different 
nations of the earth already had begun to speak different languages. 

The date of the Argonautic expedition was not so early as 
the dispersion of the race, although it occurred before the 
Trojan war. The first setting-out of the Argo was northward to 
Lemnos, but Herodotus says Jason sailed toward Delphos. Ere- 
tosthenes tells us that the constellation Argo was placed in the 
sky by divine wisdom, for the Argo was the first ship ever built 
and was an oracular vessel. The Argo, like the horse of Poseidon, 
was called Pegasus, for it was a mythical creature. The colonies 
of the “ Arkites ” who sailed in the Ark went abroad and made 
various settlements. Memphis in Egypt was believed to have 
been built by the Argives. 

The peopling of the world was in part by way of the sea and 
in part by migrations over the land, but the migration would have 
resulted in different languages even if the incident of the Tower 
of Babel had not occurred. The effect of migrations on language 
has always been as great as if the change had been accomplished 
by a miracle. The confusion of tongues was remedied to a degree 
by the gift of tongues at the miracle of the Pentecost; but this 
miracle is going on in a gradual way in all lands even among the 
islands of the sea. Thus history repeats itself. 

Language is often written as well as spoken, but in every case 
it becomes both a means of communication and a history. There | 
are pictures in the Bible which are so easily interpreted that a 
child can understand them. “The path is so plain that a way- 
farer, though a fool, may walk therein.” 

We are told in the Book of Genesis that Noah had three sons. 
We learn from history fhat three great races appeared at an early 
date, each one of ‘which took its name from that of the sons. 
The Indo-European or Japhetic race are the descendants of the 
youngest of these sons, Japheth. The Semitic race, which includes 
the ancient Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, and even the Egyp- 
tians, descended from Shem, who was the oldest of the sons. The 
African races are supposed to be the descendants of Ham, though 
the origin and history and early wanderings of the race is buried 
in obscurity. The migrations of the tribes which descended from 
these three great ancestors have extended to the most remote 
regions of the earth, and yet the linguists and the ethnologists 
have been able to identify them by their languages even when 
found in the most remote parts of the world. The history of 
their wanderings is obscure, and yet the records are found in 
so many- places and ways that the linguists and ethnologists are 
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becoming satisfied that they will soon get the clue which ultimately 
will reveal the routes which were followed. 

It is not a deep forest through which we are wandering and 
in which we are likely to lose our way, but is a plain and open 
path with landmarks and milestones at frequent intervals. There 
is then no reason why any one should be lost in studying the 
subject. For the a b c’s are suggestive of a primitive civilization, 
and at the same time show the spot from which the different 
nations separated and made their way to the remote parts of the 
earth. 

IV. The alphabet has given us a record which is more reliable 
than the pictographs, but the pictographs suggest the manner in 
which thought was conveyed by rude and uncivilized tribes. The 
North American Indian will hew a place in the side of a tree 
and paint a. picture in the place laid bare, and by the picture 
will indicate the point to which he is going. The use of picto- 
graphs was even more extensive than this; for the sides of the 
tents were often covered with figures which showed the clan and 
tribe to which the inmates belonged and sometimes tell the history 
of the people. Pictographs have always a tendency to attract at- 
tention, and have about the same effect as the Bible stories, for 
they are easily interpreted and always understood. 


The alphabet was originally a pictograph or a series of them. 
By studying the alphabet we learn what was the primitive condi- 
tion of mankind, and even the place from which the early migra- 
tions began. It was the place in which the camel and the ox 
abounded. The first letter.in the alphabet “aleph,” represents 
the head of an ox in Hebrew; alpha means ox. The letter b, or 
“beth” in Hebrew means house. The letter g or gimel in Hebrew 
means camel. So we may go through the Hebrew alphabet, and 
learn the primitive condition from the race from it even better 
than we can from any tradition that has come down to us or even 
from history, and shall find confirmations of the Bible stories 
which are certainly surprising. 

The Pheenician alphabet was borrowed from the Egyptians, - 
and the Persians adopted it and transmitted it to the Greeks. 
Instead of using symbols to represent sounds, nations have been 
content to adopt letters, which can be recognized by sight. The 
alphabet in reality gives to us a vehicle of transmission which 
is recognized by the eye instead of by the ear. The orthographic 
image has a definite shape which the voice alone could not convey. 
To the child the voice is the earliest means of receiving and 
communicating thought, but later in life the eye becomes the 
‘chief means of transmission, especially among the civilized na- 
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tions. The uncivilized races have always had signs by which 
they could communicate their thoughts to one another. 

Among civilized races the unit of language is the sentence 
and not the word. Among the uncivilized it may be the word 
and not the letter. In either case language is engaged in the en- 
deavor to preserve the stock of ideas which arise in the human 
mind. The consequence is that ideas are conStantly colored by 
individual and national peculiarities, so that languages had often 
proved a barrier rather than a means of communication. The 
progress of linguistics, however, is gradually overcoming the 
barriers. 

It is supposed that the patriarchs Shem, Ham and Japheth 
communicated their thought by speech and did not use any 
alphabet, but tradition has been transmitted through different 
languages. Between the patriarchy of Abraham and the writing 
of the book of Moses was an interval of four or five centuries, 
yet the transmitted accounts have a genuine historic stamp. The 
sequence of races in Africa and Syria and even in Babylonia 
is such that it is difficult to trace the route which was taken at 
the time of the separation, or even to identify the starting point 
by the study of the languages. , 

It is not strange that some of the distant nations of the earth 
have lost all trace of their early history, and only know that 
they found at last the home which reminds them of their earliest 
starting-place. . 

It is frue that certain tribes and nations have a tradition that 
their ancestors first dwelt in caves and afterward came out and 
settled in the very regions where they live at the present time; 
their history having been preserved by their chiefs or priests and 
sacred men, and their religious ceremonies, even at the present 
time, are founded upon their past history. These ceremonies 
have ~been studied by the ethnologists and have been interpreted 
in such a way as to remind the Bible student of the record’ con- 
tained in the Book of Genesis—a book which makes known the 
beginnings of all mankind. ; 

It is remarkable that these people, dwelling so far away from 
the original starting-point of the human:race, should have kept 
a record of events which transpired so many thousands of years 
ago, and yet make it so thoroughly adapted to the locality where 
they made their first home on the American continent. 

An illustration of the manner in which the nations remember 
their early history is found among the Pueblo tribes and the so- 
called Cliff-Dwellers. They have a tradition that their home was. 
originally a dark cave, but under the lead of a fabulous creature 
they made their way through the roof of the cave into another 
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cave which was lighter than the one they had left. A second 
time they were led through the roof, and came into a cave where 
the sun and moon could be seen, and which was much brighter 
than the one from which they came. A third and a fourth time 
they were led-through the roof. But in the fourth cave they 
gained glimpses of a beautiful valley in which were streams of 
water. The valley was surrounded by four mountains, one on 
each side. At the top of every mountain was a tree which spread 
out its branthes in every direction. At the bottom of each moun- 
tain was a beautiful spring from which flowed a stream which 
crossed the valley and joined the waters, and formed a lake in 
the center of the valley. ; 

The strange part of this story is that a flood was sent out from 


. the cave from which they came by a great, fabulous monster 


which was an enemy to the people who had escaped from the dark- 
ness and were dwelling in the valley and near the borders of the 
lake. This monster had the form of a serpent which in some 
way was connected with the distant ocean, and through its body 
the waters of a great flood came rushing in to fill the valley and 
to overwhelm the people who dwelt there. It was only by the 
power of the Great Spirit who ruled over sea and land, sky and 
earth that they were saved from the-flood. Jt was. by a sacrifice, 
however, that the enemy was overcome and they were rescued 
from the flood. The sacrifice consisted of two youths who were 
let down from the top of a cliff. The great monster was satisfied 
with this sacrifice, and withdrew from the valley into the distant 
ocean. The most striking part of the story is that the youths 
which were offered in sacrifice were transformed into two rocky 
peaks, which resembled the human form and still remained stand- 
ing near the great cliff to which the people escaped and on which 
they built their many-storied houses in which the people have 
dwelt for generations. This is a fanciful and poetical view of an 
event which reminds us both of the book of Genesis and the Book 
of Revelations. The latter furnishes the analogous story of a 
monster heaving out a great flood to destroy the Lord's people, 
while the former emphasizes the necessity of sacrifice in instances 
too numerous to repeat. 

Alphabets show significant distinctions and combinations. Al- 
phabets were invented by different races and nations, and systems 
of written as well as spoken language are the chief indices by 
which nations have become known. This fact makes it easy to 
trace the historic nations back to their first home, even when 
changes in complexion and physical characteristics by climate 
and’ environment have obscured the source. ~ — 

The differences and resemblances in the languages enable the 
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linguists to trace the lines of separation. Thus have been iden- 
tified the lines of migration followed by the Chinese. The Chi- 
nese look back to Fohi as their great ancestor and ruler, and 
they make him to represent the Noah of their great nation. The 
Chinese language is supposed to have sprung from the ancient 
Accadians who formerly dwelt in the valley of the Euphrates, 
and their alphabet as well as their mythology and history con- 
firms the same conclusion. 

Prof. Williams in his “ Middle Kingdom ” describes the Chi- 
nese script as well as Chinese occultism. Writing or script has 
six styles—the seal, the official, normal, cursive, fancy, and the 
sung. The Chinese writing requires eight different kinds of 
dashes. Dr. Paul Carus has written a book in which he repro- 
duces much that Williams has written, and has shown the corre- 
spondence between the writing and the elements. The elements 
seem to have a relationship similar to that of the family or human 
kind. They are: parent, child, enemy, friend, planet. Under 
these separate heads are embraced such elements as metal, wood, 
water, earth, fire, and such planets as Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, 
Venus, Saturn. The five elements figure prqminently in the 
“Great Plan,” and they seem to have been embodied in the 
topography and geography, for “the pointed crags mean fire,” 
“the mountains mean metal,” “rocks and trees mean wood,” 
“plateaus mean earth,” “lakes mean water.” Water destroys 
fire, fire produces earth and conquers metal, metal conquers wood, 
wood, wood conquers earth; earth conquers water. The mystic 
tablet, which was supposed to have been revealed te Fohi on the 
back of a tortoise, represents the “world which was created by 
Pan-ku when he chiseled the world out of the rocks. The Chi- 
nese recognizze the seasons, the equinoxes, the solstices, the ele- 
ments, rain, dew, snow, water, and grain; also twenty-eight con- 
stellations, though they differ from those which are common. 
They show a combination of animals and birds and mechanical 
contrivances as well as plants, and are entirely different from 
the constellations known to the Indo-European nations. Among 
the latter the signs of the zodiac are associated with different 
parts of the body—Aries with the head, Twins with the arms, 
Crab with the breast, Leo with the loins, Goat with the knees, 
etc. The Chinese assign animals to the human body but differ- 
ently arranged, for the horse is assigned to the head, the cock 
to the shoulder, the hare to the arm, the goat to the breast, the 
snake to the hand, the’ dog to the legs, the tiger to the feet, the 
dragon to the knees, etc. 

These differences show that the symbolism, constellations, 
alphabets and mythology were all introduced among the Chinese 
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after they had made their abode in China, and long after the 
time of Fohi their first ancestor, who represented Noah, the great 
navigator. Still the history and symbolism as well as mythology 
of the Chinese shows that they originally came from the valley 
of the Tigris and were an agricultural and industrial people 
rather than seafarers or-fishermen. The Accadians are supposed 
by some to have been the descendants of Ham, and by others 
descendants of Japheth, and yet the Indo-Europeans who were 
known ‘to be descendants of Japheth did not reach China until 
long after the Chinese empire had been established and the 
Chinese language and alphabet had become known. 

V. Under these circumstances it may be well to turn from 
the history of writing to the beginning of the alphabet. It will 
be acknowledged that the alphabet changes, but leaves perma- 
nent marks betraying its origin. This is not saying that all 
alphabets were derived from the same source, but it does show 
that the alphabet used by most civilized nations was one by 
which history is known and can be traced back to an early period. 
It will be acknowledged that the Phoenician alphabet was the 
one which the majority of civilizzed nations have used. 

The migration of the Indo-Europeans from Babylonia to 
the shores of the Pacific and from there to the interior of China 
at so late a date that they did not affect the Chinese alphabet 
nor even the Chinese religion, and yet the architecture of China 
was largely the product of the Indo-Europeans. The same is 
true of the Hamitic stock for the separation of tribes and races 
in Africa was so early that it is impossible to trace the African 
language to a common stock or to give a definite history of any 
of them. The widespread naturalism of mythology seems to 
have covered the early traditions; and it is difficult to trace 
either their myths or their languages to an original source. Pa- 
ganism seems to have seftled down upon the African continent 
so long ago it is hard to find any Bible story or to trace any 
of the three great languages. 

The patriarchy which is described in the Book of Genesis 
was transformed into the system of ancestor worship. The con- 
fusion of tribal history is so great that it is a question which 
was the earliest among these people. The same may be said of 
the North American Indians, for most of the ethnologists have 
asserted that matriarchy prevailed among all the American 
tribes, and the system gave way to patriarchy in only a few cases. 
Another difficulty in the way of recognition of the origin of the 
American races is found in the languages that prevailed, for 
every American tribe claims that its birthplace and first home 
was in the very locality where the tribe was found at the time 
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of the discovery. The tribes of the northwest coast claim that 
they originally sprang from either the birds or animals which 
dwelt in the forest or from those which inhabited the sea. Their 
first ancestor has a name and a history which identifies him with 
some fabulous monster. 

Similar fabulous origin has been ascribed to the earliest in- 
habitants of the historic lands. Berosus in the Chaldean myth 
represents the beginning of the world as consisting of darkness 
and water and ruled by a woman, though Bel, the great divinity, 
divided the darkness and cut the woman into two halves, from 
which he formed the heaven and the earth. He then cut off his 
own head, and from the drops of blood gave life to man. By 
the union of spirit with slime the “all” of creation was formed 
from which the universe was developed. The heaven was made 
in the form of an egg from which the sun and moon and stars 
and constellations sprang. 

The constellation Leo affords a good illustration of the fact 
that the main features of classical and modern astronomical no 
menclature have descended unchanged from the Sumero-Accadian 
period. 

Wilkinson says: “There has always been a striking resem- 
blance between the Egyptians and Asiatics as to manners, cus- 
toms and religion, and some authors have considered that the 
valley they inhabited belonged to Asia rather than to Africa. 
They bear the evident stamp of an Asiatic origin. Pliny affirms 
that the people of the banks of the Nile were not Ethiopians, 
but Arabs.” 

We cannot lay claim to the priority of the Hebrew language 
over all others from its perfection, nor even from its having 
been spoken by the most ancient or the most widespread people. 
But we may certainly claim that the thoughts expressed in the 
Hebrew Bible were the most elevated and advanced, and are 
in great contrast to those contained in what is called the pagan 
books of the east. It will be acknowledged that the Hebrew 
has been confined to a narrow and restricted territory, but the 
thought contained in the Bible has spread throughout the globe. 


It is, however, the Indo-European language, now spreading 
to distant parts of the earth, which seems to be breaking the 
barriers down between the nations. The physical barriers re- 
main, but civilization is surmounting them. The vessels which 
traverse the seas are like white-winged birds which sing the 
songs they once sang near the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and: which shall be echoed in the most. distant islands of the 
sea as well as the continents beyond the seas. 


- 
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Three great races—the Semitic, the Japhetic, and the Ham- 
itic, have transmitted to their posterity languages which differ 
, = from one another, yet as time goes on they become blended and 
changed, so that the nations of the earth hear others speak in 
words which are familiar. The Indo-European races have spread 
over all the earth, transmitting as the chief inheritance to the 
world the record contained in the Sacred Word, with its narrative 
of creation and the ‘beginning of human life. 4 

We read the thoughts which our earliest ancestors had when 
they looked up to the sky and believed that God was their 
Father and they were His children. The Semites, the Japhethites 
and the Hamites have been long separated from one another, but 
in the Providence of God they have been brought together in 
the continent of America, where the belief in the quality of man 
in God’s sight is the source of encouragement to the lonely and 
and oppressed as well as of inspiration to those who are more 
favored. The Semitic, Japhetic and Hamitic races all have had 
their history—a history written in different languages and re- 
corded.on different continents, but which are beginning anew in 
the continent of America. 

The archaic civilization which began in the Euphrates valley 
is continued in the distant parts of the earth. Traces of it are 
seen in the sky as well as upon the earth. Some think that man- 
kind never had a common birthplace or a common home; that 
the diversity of races is due to the laws of descent, which began 
with animals rather than with human beings, but the records 
refute this. The languages have varied, the physical traits also 
have been as different as the habits of the people, and yet the 
evidence increases that there was in that valley what may be 
‘ described as the birthplace of the human race. 

The sky confirms this for the recognition of the constellations 
give the stamp of finality to the Euphrates valley theory. The 
Greeks received the names of the constellations and transmitted 
the stories connected with them. They are stories not of sav- 
ages but of highly civilized people. The Phcenicians, who in 

‘ turn had obtained them from the civilization of the valley of the 

} Euphrates, incorporated them into the alphabet, so that the per- 
son who is familiar with the Hebrew alphabet can understand 

what the stage of civilization was and learn about the articles and 
objects as well as animals which were common at that early date. 
For an understanding of the Euphratean astronomy we have 
the valuable labors of Prof. Sayce, of Offord, of Hommel, of 
Jansen, of Epping, and others. The cuneiform inscriptions of 
western Asia published by the British Museum have been trans- 
lated by C. W. King and others. Lockyer in “ The Dawn of 
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Astronomy,” Whitney, Le Normant, Max Muller and others 
have translated and transmitted the languages of these early na~ 
_tions who dwelt in the same valley. 

But in addition the signs of the zodiac and the constellations 
of.the sky may be recognized and read. The zodiac was fa- 
miliar to the Babylonians centuries before Alexander led his 
armies toward the east. The light god fights the dark monster, 
‘and we are able to reach the treasures which were guarded and 
kept from sight otherwise. 





ARBORIAL ANCESTRY OF THE MAMMALIA. 


The animals classified as mammalia, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros and tapir, exhibit a difference in size according to 
their antiquity, also in shape and characteristies. The elephant, 
rhinoceros and tapir are found only in miniature. The peculiar 
shape of the tail, leg, claws, head and teeth becomes more like 
those of birds the farther back we go in time. The neck is flex- 
ible, the tail long, the scapula, ulna, radius, tibia and wrist are 
like those of birds, as well as the digits. The arborial primates 
are so much like birds that we are able to trace the changes. The 
cretaceous ancestors of the mammals were small arborial crea- 
tures. 

Mr. Seeley says it is easy to fix a place in nature for living 
animals and determine their mutual relation to each other, be- 
cause all the organs are available for comparison. They are 
grouped together into large divisions of beasts, birds and reptiles. 
The neck is more liable to vary than the back with the habit 
of the animal. The mammals preserve the same number of ver- 
tebrae, but the bones vary in length. The sea reptiles have short 
necks, but-the pterodactyls have short vertebrae. It is a singular 
fact that the very animal which in Job is called “ behemoth,” in 
Tartary and among the Ostyaks is called the mammoth. The 
Russian word mammoth comes from the Hebrew word for behe- 
moth. It is interesting to know that the horn of the unicorn 
was the same as the horn of the rhinoceros, but among the same 
animals in the fossilized state in Siberia the bones were taken 
to be the claws and skull of a gigantic bird. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BANTU.—The government of the Cape 
of Good Hope supplied the means that enabled Mr. J. F. Van 
Oordt to give three years of close study to the Bantu question, 
and has also published his results under the above title in a pamph- 
let of 97 pages. The author calls his paper merely a preliminary 
study, but he believes he has found clues that will help to unravel 
the secrets of Bantu philology and of the institutions, customs, 
and religious ideas of that widespread race. Briefly, his philo- 
logical studies have convinced him that the Bantu languages be- 
long to the linguistic group generally known as the Ugro-Altaic; 
and he thinks he has discovered that the original home of the 
Bantu was the peninsula of Malacca, and that the present pagan 
races of that region are ethnographically and linguistically related 
to the existing races of Africa. The larger part of the paper is 
given to his comparative philological evidence. He expects to 
make further researches along the lines he has opened. 





A recent issue of the official Jahreshefte contains a report of 
research in Ephesus by Austrian. scholars under the leadership 
of Prof. Rudolph Heberdey. He is assisted -by the archzologists, 
W. Wilberg and J. Klein, and the geologist, A. Grund. These 
excavations, east of the ruins of the library, have laid bare an 
eight-cornered building, erected between 54 and 59 A. D., and 
ornamented with beautiful relief plates. Next to this is a long 
hall, one end of which connects with the theater. This hall, it 
appears from the inscriptions, was used down to the Byzantine 
period. Remnants of the old and beautiful Hellenistic rotunda 
belonging to the time of King Lysimachus, have been exposed by 
removal of a superstructure dating from the period of the Roman 
empire. Adjoining the remains of St. Mary’s church, the largest 
Christian structure unearthed in Ephesus, is found a smaller 
church planned in the same style. 





Particulars as to the recent discovery of some new authentic 
manuscripts of the Bible are given in the Paris Debats by M. 
Gaston Migeon, who was fortunate enough last year to discover. 
in company with Mr. Charles Freer of Detroit, Michigan, among 
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the odds and ends amassed by the Ghizeh merchants, certain man- 
uscripts unearthed among the ruins of Akhmin, in Upper Egypt, 
After prolonged examination by Biblical scholars in America, it 
seems to be admitted, according to M. Migeon, that these manu- 
scripts are of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. The first 
one contains Deuteronomy and Joshua; the second contains the 
Psalms and is apparently more complete than the Vatican manu- 
script. The third contains the four Gospels, and the fourth the 
Acts and the Epistles. Mr. Freer’s manuscripts are somewhat 
larger than the famous Alexandrine texts in the British Museum, 
but the importance of this discovery consists in the fact that a 
collation of the Freer manuscripts with those of the British Mu- 
seum shows that many words, and even passages, wanting. in the 
latter, are still preserved in the new texts. We may, therefore, 
according to M. Migeon, be on the eve of a fresh revision of the 


Bible. 





We regret to announce the death of Prof. Gustav Oppert, of 
Berlin, who has recently passed away at the age of seventy-one. 
His first work of importance was done in the Bodleian Library, 
where he catalogued the collection of Hebrew manuscripts. He 
was then appointed sub-librarian at Windsor Castle, and in 1872 
was made professor of Sanskrit at Madras. He returned to Eu- 
rope in 1894, and the next year was appointed professor of the 
non-Aryan languages of India in the Berlin University. He has to 
his credit many works on the weapons, commerce, religion, and 
dialects of India. 





Archeological work is being carried on in the island of the 
Nile known as Elephantine. A number of objects, some of which 
are of considerable value, have been found. Among these may 
be mentioned two large steles of diorite, covered with inscriptions 
of Thotmes III. A curious kind of sanctuary decorated with 
miniature obelisks and covering a spot which was used for bury- 
ing the bodies of sacred animals, was also found. These animals 
proved to be rams, carefully mummified and buried in sarcophagi 
of granite. The wrappings of the mummies are gilded and orna- 
mented with painted scenes of a mythological character, and bear 
inscriptions. The ram was among the sacred animals of Egypt, 
and seems to have been specially consecrated to the deity Khnoum, 
one of the principal deities of the islands. 





The temple in the Roman Forum, the excavation of which 
was begun in the presence of W. D. Howells, has proved to be 
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a. most interesting and valuable find. Of the temple there are 
only so far to be seen the foundations which are buried under the 
Arch of Titus—better known as the “ Arch with Seven Branched 
Candlesticks "—and composed of large blocks of “ lapis tiburtini,” 
or Tibur stones, which by their size and shape confirm Commen- 
datore Boni’s opinion that he has discovered the remains of a 
temple erected in honor of Jupiter “ Optimus Maximus ” nearly 
four centuries before the Arch of Titus was raised. It now seems 
certain that this arch has not always stood.on its present site, but 
was transported thither by the engineers of Hadrian when that 
emperor decided to build a new imperial Forum. 

The foundations of the temple go twelve feet deep, and among 
them have been unearthed terra cotta lamps, amphorae of iri- 
descent glass, and the bones of animals used in sacrifice. There 
have also been uncovered at various depths the remains of paved 
streets and other civic constructions which reveal the number of 
times the history of the spot has been changed through the cen- 
turies. 





Word has been received from Rome that the government, after 
considering the international proposal to excavate Herculaneum 
by a system of galleries, believes that the excavation should 
be conducted along the practically the same lines as those at 
Pompeii. 


The Duke of Loubat has discovered in the Greek archipelago 
a sort of Oriental Pompeii of great riches and extraordinary 
interest. These researches were originally begun by the branch 
school at Athens in 1874, and by 1886 over twenty buildings had 
been brought to the light of day. Many important inscriptions 
were found—dedications,, lists of household goods, tradesmen’s 
bills—dating back as far as the seventh century before Christ. 
In the ancient temple many valuable articles have been found 
and—what is niore curious still—records written on stone proving 
that the temple was virtually a pawnshop, where money was lent 
at 10 per cent on all articles of fixed value. This interest was 
not usurious, but it should be added that at the end of five years 
unredeemed pledges became the property of the temple. Under 
the direction of the Homole the researches have been continued 
and the theater, the necropolis, the port of the buried city, have 
been completely reconstructed. The’ Duke de Loubat has not only 
given his money for this purpose, but has also given his personal 
supervision. 
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Professor D. G. Lyon, curator of the Harvard Semitic Mu- 
seum, was given leave of absence from April 25 through part of 
the next academic year, to supervise excavations at Samaria. 
The site is one of the largest and one of the most important in 
Palestine. On the surface are the remains of buildings erected 
by Herod in the fifth century B. C. , Beneath these there may 
be remains of Hebrew palaces and of the homes of the people; 
still lower, perhaps, relics of Canaanite occupation. Tombs hewn 
in the rock are also sure to be found. The village in its name 
Sebastie perpetuates the Greek name Sebaste, which was given 
by Herod. The only mosque in the village was formerly a church 
of the Crusaders. 

* -The excavations at Oxyrhynchus are now at an end, though 

the publication of the vast store of Greek papyri from the site 
will be the work of many years to come. The Greco-Roman 
Branch lacks funds to continue excavations, and therefore has 
suspended spade work for the present season, but hopes to resume 
in fresh fields in the winter of 1908-09. 





Vol. V-of the Oxryrhynchus Papyri, recently issued by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, contains only five documents, compris- 
ing extensive fragments of two previously unknown works of 
classical Greek literature, and two familiar compositions, but of 
much earlier date than was hitherto known. There is also an un- 
canonical gospel of forty-five lines, detailing an interview in the 
Court of the Men of the Temple at Jerusalem between the Savior 
and one of the chief priests, a Pharisee. Of the classical frag- 
ments, the first presents remains of the lost Pzans of Pindar; 
the second consists of some twenty-one columns of a history of 
Greece, composed on an elaborate scale. These fragments per- 
tain to the years 396-5 B. C. The two papyri of works previ- 
ously known are of the “ Symposium ” of Plato, and the “ Pane- 
gyric”’ of Isocrates. It is the largest literary papyrus found at 
Oxyrhynchus. 





“ The History of Babylonia and Assyria,” contributed by Pro- 
fessor Winckler to Helmolt’s “ Weltgeschichte,” has been trans- 
lated by Professor J. A. Craig, of the University of Michigan. 
He reproduces the original faithfully and yet in idiomatic and 
excellent English. The translator has supplied a number of notes, 
and not always agreeing with the author. For instance, when 
Winckler happens to mention the slaying of Goliath by David, 
Professor Craig adds the footnote: “ We may, perhaps, refer to 
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the fact in passing, that David’s claim to this honor is very doubt- 
ful. II Samuel 21:19 makes Elhanan of Bethlehem the hero, in 
opposition to I Samuel 17. The author of I Chronicles 20:5, 
noting the contradiction, changed ‘ of Bethlehem’ to ‘ Lahmi, the 
brother of,’ in the interest of harmony.” 





Colonel C. R. Conder in a recent number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine has an interesting article on the Hittite discoveries at 
Pterium. He says that the Hittite writing is very important, 
because it appears to have been the original script from which 
the Greek and Phoenician alphabets were developed. It is found 
in use all over Asia Minor, and also in Palestine, and even (on 
foreign pottery) in Egypt, as early as 2,000 B.C. It appears 
probable that, in the end, it will be proved that the very letters 
we now use owe their origin, neither to the Egyptians nor to 
the Babylonians, but to the sturdy race of Mongols who spread 
from the upper Euphrates to Syria and to the west; and their 
influence, not only in Greece, but very probably as Etruscans. in 
Italy, renders the study of their history of general interest, as 
affecting our conception of the origin of both Greek and Roman 
civilization. There- were many other influences—Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and Persian—but the’ oldest, and perhaps 
the strongest, was that of the-civilized inhabitants of Asia Minor. 
This view steadily gains ground among scholars, and accounts 
for increased interest in the subject. They await with much ex- 
pectation the results of the latest discoveries of written records 
at Pterium; and there can be no doubt that French, German and 
British explorers will continue more and more to direct their 
studies to the innumerable mounds of Syria and Cappadocia, 
which still hold in them secrets of the highest interest concern- 
ing the history of ancient civilization. 





Dr. Edwin Mayser of Stuttgart will soon publish the second 
and final volume of his monumental “ Grammatik der griechis- 
chen Papyri aus der Ptolemaergeit,” which includes a discussion 
of the Ostraca finds and the Egyptian. inscriptions of the same 
period. The first volume, of 538 pages, which appeared some 
months ago, deals with etymology and forms, and’ the new volume 
will deal a with syntactical problems. 





E. Amelineau begins the publication of his “ Prolegomenes de 
la Religion Egyptienne ” bya volume on the mythology of Egypt. 
The author is lecturer on the subject at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and will be remembered for his excavations at Abydos. 
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An investigation of the prehistoric remaias in the island of 
Sardinia has been madlé recently under the direction of the Britis: 
School of Archeology at Rome by M. Duncan Mackenzie, for- 
merly associated with the excavations at Knossos in Crete, and 
Dr. T. Ashby, the head of the school. The most important re- 
sults relate to the so-called “ Tombs of the Giants” and the 
Nuraghe. These Nuraghe, as they are called by the natives, are 
huge prehistoric structures, probably fortifications, built of 
large blocks of stone similar to those used in the “ Tombs of the 
Giants.” They are four-sided, completely covered, and have an 
entrance at one rounded angle. In the middle rises a large cir- 
cular tower. The tombs were found in many cases in such: near 
neighborhood to the Nuraghe as to suggest-a close relationship 
between these two forms of monuments, and to make it seem 
probable that the “tombs of the kings” were the burial places 
of the rulers of the inhabitants of the Nuraghe. In some cases 
remains of other habitations were found near the Nuraghe, but 
never more than one such tomb. This fact suggests the theory 
that some other form of burial was adopted by the humbler ia- 
habitants—a problem still to be solved. A full account of Dr. 
Mackenzie’s investigations will be given in Ausonia, the review 
published by the Italian Society of Archeology and History 
of Art. 





Contents of the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XIII, 
No. 1: Thomas Day Seymour, with portrait—‘ The Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus.” Wm. B. Dinsmoor—*“Codrus’s Chiron and 
a Painting from Herculaneum.” -F. W. Kelsey—*“ Unpublished 
Latin Inscriptions.” G. N. Olcott—* Fragment of a Panathenaic 
Amphora with the name of the Archon Neaechmus.” D. M. 
Robinson—“ New Manuscripts of the Bible from Egypt.” H. A. 
Sanders—“ The Heads of the ‘ Scipio’ Type.” F. Hauser—‘Lost 
Fragments of a Group Representing Artemis and Iphigenia” 
V. Studniczka. 





Dr. David Randall Macivers, who has been recently excavat- 
ing in Egypt, has reported the discovery of several Christian 
churches built within two or three centuries after Christ’s time. 
These ancient sanctuaries were carefully cleared of the heaps of 
desert sand which have covered them for centuries, and photo- 
graphs have been made of them. 

As a rival of the famous Cleopatra vase, discovered at Anibek, 
which is now in Cairo awaiting shipment to the University Mu- 
seum at Philadelphia, Dr. Macivers has discovered near the Sec- 
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ond Cataract of the Nile a number of carved columns and a cor- 
nice sculptured with the emblem of the ancient Egyptian mon- 
archy. Dr. Macivers believes these newly discovered pieces of 
architecture represent the finest works of their class in existence, 
and for beauty of design and execution, he says, they rival the 
work on some of the most famous of the Grecian temples. 





Professor Herman V. Hilprecht has issued a volume of some 
350 octavo pages, containing his answer to the charges made 
against him by other Assyriologists three years ago. These charges 
consisted at first in the statement that Prof. Hilprecht had pub- 
lished as objects found in the Nippur “ Temple Library,” objects 
which were not found in what he himself described as the “ Tem- 
ple Library,” but had been purchased by members of an earlier 
expedition. There was also the charge that Prof. Hilprecht re 
tained property belonging to the University of Pennsylvania. The 
trustees appointed a committee to investigate these charges, and 
Prof. Hilprecht’s accusers were invited to appear before it. Two 
hunderd and seventy-two pages are devoted to the record of this 
inquiry, and from this the reader may form his own conclusions. 
After this exhaustive trial the committee promptly acquitted him 
of the charge of literary dishonesty, as well as of the charge of 
misappropriating property belonging to the University. They also 
acquitted him of the charge that what was found at Nippur had 
no just claim to be called a Temple Library, although this is a 
matter which we think only expert Assyriologists can pass upon. 

In Part II of this book Prof. Hilprecht pays his respects to 
two of his chief accusers. He says: “ In all of this controversy 
thrust upon the public and me I have had but two real antagonists. 
Dr. John P. Peters and Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., have either 
originated or inspired everything that has been done, said or 
suggested. In the industrious promulgation of the charge that 
I have been dishonest as a scholar and scientist and even the 
vulgar purloiner of property belonging to others, Dr. Peters has 
avowed his motives to have been anxiety for the good name of 
American scholarship. And yet my mind persists in seeking the 
real cause of the doctor’s animosity in those chapters of that 
fateful book of my authorship which deals with the management 
and results of the expeditions to the Far East of which he had 
charge. I would be a hypocrite did I avow anything but the 
strongest resentment of the course Dr. Peters has seen fit to take. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Peters, in all his enormous activity against me, 
has been open and above board. It has not been so with Dr. 
Jastrow. He has at times fed a hidden stream that has come to 
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the surface only in many a swamp and morass without willing 
disclosure of the parent source. His activities have been persist- 
ent and untiring, and his method and means employed by him 
surely most contemptible. Under the pretext of righteous indig- 
nation, he sets himself to work gradually to poison the minds 
of both laymen and scholars, who do not happen to be familiar 
with Assyriological discussion, and by taking words and sentences ~ 
out of their context, in which alone they are intelligible ; by pos- 
ing as an authority in certain branches of Assyriology, as to 
which his statements and declarations are lacking the necessary 
foundation, and, therefore, carry no weight among Assyriologists ; 
by making his personal views appear as facts, when they are but 
malicious insinuations and unjustifiable accusations.” 

We trust that this unfortunate controversy has been settled, 
but we are afraid not. Undoubtedly the whole controversy will 
be reopened, after such a severe attack on Dr. Peters and Prof. 
Jastrow. A careful reading of this book leads us to believe that 
the charges brought against Prof. Hilprecht have not been sus- 
tained. Even if the few tablets which have given rise to much 
of this unhappy controversy are eliminated, there is no doubt 
but that the University of Pennsylvania has a magnificent col- 
lection of tablets of priceléss worth. They are likely to prove 
a collection of literary as well as of scientific values Prof. Hil- 
recht is an able and brilliant scholar, and credit should be given 
him for his great work already accomplished in the field of Assyri- 
ology. ‘ 

Prof. Hilprecht refers to the effect of the controversy on 
his health. He concludes with: “If I acknowledge that the 
anxieties I have suffered have impaired my health and caused 
me great mental anguish, it is more because I fear that I may 
not have the years and strength left to complete my task, than 
for cause personal to myself. These lines are the last I write 
in connection with this book. I know the reader will understand 
why I make this claim for sympathy, as my book itself is only 
an appeal to the calm and dispassionate judgment of my audi- 
ence.” The title of the book is: 

“The so-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, Part I. Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee Appointed by the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania to Act as a Court of Inquiry. 
Part II. Supplemental Documents, Evidence and Statement Sub- 
mitted to the Public by H. V. Hilprecht. Philadelphia: . A. J. 
Holman & Company.” 





The “ Palastinajahrbuch’” of the German Archeological In- 
stitute in Jerusalem appears in its third annual volume, edited 
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by the leader of the school, Prof. G. Dalman, and published by 


_E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin. The principal article is the study 


of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, by Prof. Dalman. He en- 
deavored to show that the tradition which makes the church 
the site of Christ’s burial and resurrection is correct—a position 
at variance with that generally entertained by modern scholars. 
Other papers treat of Jerusalem in the times of the crusaders, 
and the economic condition of the desert of Judza. 





The second year’s work of the expedition organized through 
private liberality to carry on excavations in Egypt, on behalf of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, began on November Ist, fol- 
lowing a plan which includes both a continuation of the excavya- 
tions begun a year ago at the Pyramid of Lisht, and also work 
on sites of other periods which increases materially the scope of 
the expedition. In the clearing of the pyramid of Amenemhat I, 
at Lisht, a force of three hundred men, beginning at the north- 
east corner, carried the excavation westward along the northern 
face until the middle of February, when the greater part of the 
debris and-drift sand had been removed. The number of work- 
men was then reduced to about one hundred, and the final work 
of clearing in detail has since gone on. 

In order to take advantage of the favorable conditions which 
exist now in Egypt for the investigation of the remains of the 
later periods—Greco-Roman and Early Christian—the expedi- 
tion is now extending its work to cover this field, through a valu- 
able concession recently granted to it by the Egyptian govern- 
ment, at the Oasis of Kharga. There is every reason to believe 
that the systematic excavation of the cemeteries and sites em- 
braced in this new concession must eventually yield results of 
the fullest scientific value and that the material resulting from 
the work will place the Egyptian collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum on a sound footing in its representation of this latest 
phase of Egyptian civilization and art. 

The expedition has also begun this year the formation of a 
series of records of the inscriptions, wall paintings, and relief- 
sculptures of Egyptian tombs. Mr. N. de G. Davies, who for 
ten years past has been engaged in Egypt for the Archzological 
Survey, has undertaken this work and is now carrying out the 
full-sized reproudction, in color, of the tomb of Nakht, at Thebes. 





Professor Richard Norton of Boston, a son of Charles Eliot 
Norton, and late Director of the American School of Classical 
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Studies at Rome, has recently returned to Rome after an expe- 
dition into Asia Minor together with Prof. D. G. Hogarth of 
the British Museum. They landed at Beirut, whence they went 
to Aleppo afterward, continuing on horseback along the right 
bank of the Euphrates. They visited Aintab, where there is a 
flourishing American Methodist College which instructs several 
hundred students, mostly. Armenians. With a physician, Dr. 
Sheppard, Profs. Norton and. Hogarth camped for one month 
in districts practically unknown. As they even succeeding in cor- 
recting the best existing maps and proceeded to make important 
excavations which gave most satisfactory results, they were able 
to carry back with them some treasures unearthed, especially 
inscriptions and carvings on basalt, demonstrating the existence 
there of towns at 2,000 B. C. 





AN ANCIENT GREEK STATUETTE. 


Mr. Joseph Offord has sent a photograph of a marble statu- 
ette in the collection of E. E. Pither, Esq., of London England, 
which, though sadly mutilated, is an excellent specimen of an- 
cient Greek art, particularly interesting because of the arrange- 
ment of the hair. The way in which the locks are all cut off 
straight at a certain distance looks as if the sculptor had in view 
some coiffure similar to the greased or waxed wigs of the old 
Egyptians, and suggests that the statuette was carved in very 
early times at Naucratis, or some Greek settlement in the Delta. 
All students of ancient Greek sculpture know how the early Greek 
statues gf Apollo, such as the “ Strangford” Apollo statue, are 
replicas of the Egyptian style of art, and it would seem that in 
this statuette we have the same evidence of Egyptian models for 
an early Greek female figure. 

This is not exactly'a new event in Greek art discovery, for 
in the Archaeological Anzeiger for 1901,.p. 21, in an article upon 
“ Parosculpturen and Mykene” is an Egyptianized Greek head 
of a male statuette with the same style of hair, but more dis- 
tinctly of Egyptian type. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM. By Selah Merrill: New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co.: 1908. Quarto, pp. 419; price $6.00. 

For many years Dr. Selah Merrill has been regarded as the 
foremost authority in matters of Jewish archeology and anti- 
quities. For over thirty-five years he has been engaged in the 
study and exploration of ancient Palestine. During the sixteen 
years that he was the American consul at Jerusalem, and tlie 
work that he did in connection with the Palestine Exploration 
Society, he had exceptional opportunities to investigate thor- 
oughly the-topography of this ancient city. Readers of the 
annual reports of the Palestine Exploration Fund are aware of 
his many discoveries, not the least of which was that of one 
hundred and twenty feet of the second wall of Jerusalem, out- 
side of which Christ was crucified; and many other discoveries 
which have been attributed to others should in all fairness have 
been credited to Dr. Merrill. 

Of the vast amount.of literature on Seveunbiih and Palestine 
put forth every year but little is authoritative, and a good deai 
of it is untrue and often absurd, and many books are written 
in order to carry out some preconceived theory. It is evident, 
however, that Dr. Merrill, in pursuing his archeological and his- 
torical investigations, has not started with a theory and endea- 
vored to make such facts as he may gather go to confirm that 
theory ; in fact he strongly disapproves of the method of those 
who begin the investigation of important subjects with a de- 
cided partisan bias toward one theory or another. 

In his archeological research Dr. Merrill begins with the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Roman army under Titus in A. D. 70, 
his point of departure, and from that date he worked backward 
as far as it seemed possible to go. Dr. Merrill considers that 
Josephus has given us a connected and in the main a correct 
account of the events which he records, and he considers that 
in a work of this charcter no progress whatever could be made 
without the writings of Josephus. Every portion of the city has 
been thoroughly iinvestigated over and over again, and confirmed 
with Josephus, Nehemiah, and with all of importanee that has 
been written on the subject, and he has shown, beyond suc- 
cessful controversy, where the besieging army of Titus ap- 
proached the city, where the army encamped, the plan of Titus 
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for capturing the city, his methods of siege, the locations of the 
various city walls, where the first attack was made, the topo- 
graphical division of the city into three portions, and the order 
in which these succumbéd to the attack of the besieging army. 

Among the forty-one chapters of the book are interesting 
ones on governor and procurator, royal burial places, the sites 
and building of the temple, and a very illuminating one on the 
rocks and quarries about Jerusalem. 

While Dr. Merrill has great confidence in Josephus as a 

historian, he has not that confidence in Nehemiah. He says: 
“ At the first glance we think that we have found an invaluable 
guide to the politics, religion, internal affairs, and topography 
of Jerusalem for the period which it covers, a very important 
period—namely: the middle of the fififth century before our 
era. After a careful study of it with all the helps that exist— 
and the helps are very few because commentators and other 
writers cannot tell us more than is known—we find that it is 
a work of curious construction, that it is not by one hand, that 
records of various other dates have been incorporated into it 
which prevent it from being a continuous narrative of actual 
events, that it exhibits a lack of sequence and of logical arrange- 
ment—a most prominent characteristic, to be sure, of the Jewish 
mind, but which, nevertheless, is exceedingly troublesome—and 
that, in general, it is not so clear and definite as we thought. 
Chapters III and XII have been declared to contain the most 
valuable materials for settling the topography of Jerusalem to 
be found in Scripture. But so far from elucidating Jerusalem’s 
topography, they form a puzzle to solve which requires more 
than ordinary skill. 
_ Dr. Merrill has gone over thoroughly Nehemiah’s account, 
and has shown wherein he was often at fault, and that although 
the hints imparted by Nehemiah are invaluable, and show that 
certain things existed, their localities and relative positions may 
not readily be determined. 

This comprehensive work of Dr. Merrill’s will no doubt be 
recognized as authoritative, and it will not soon be superseded. 
The illustrations are important and interesting, consisting of over 
one hundred charts, maps and- photographs, and are remarkable 
for their excellence of execution. D. 


Opps AND Enrs From Pacopa Lanp. By William C. Griggs. 

1907: American Baptist Pub. Society. 
- . This book covers about the same ground as many others. It 
gives information which has been furnished by missionaries. It 
is, however, well illustrated, and is new. 
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By VeLpt AND Kopye. By W.C. Scully. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin: 1907. 

This book is full of descriptions of hillsides once covered with 
forests, of the crescent moon, the limpid African night, Wizard's 
Rock, and persons with romantic names and adventures. It con- 
sists of short stories, each complete in itself, but all of African life. 


PASSING PROTESTANAISM AND COMING CATHOLICISM. By Rev, 
Newman Smyth, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: 1908. 

The author of this book says: “ The distinction between home 
and foreign missions is rapidly disappearing. It is international 
Christianity with which everywhere the church has to do.” It is 
a happy omen that in some ways the practice of church unity is 
becoming prevalent. Evidence of this is to be seen along the 
advancing missionary line. Modernists are learning an answer 
for us all. The dogmas of the church are successive developments 
of the reflective life. Christian life is the language of each age, 
but to find a common meeting ground is the demand of the age. 
This is the coming Catholicism. 


History oF. ANcIENT Ecyprians. By J. H. Breasted, Ph. D. 
New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons: 1908. 

Prof. Breasted is a very industrious man, and has furnished 
to the world an immense amount of information in reference to 
Egypt, its history, its civilization, monuments and inscriptions, 
which are still to be seen and studied. This book, which is the 
fifth of a series for Bible students, describes the early religion 
of the old kingdom, also the change which came in the middle 
kingdom, in the feudal age. The empire was at its height when 
Amenhotep, the son of Thothmes, was born. The Tél-el-Amarna 
tablets have preserved to us glimpses of the kingdoms of Asia, 
as well as of northern Africa. They were 300 in number, written 
in Babylonian cuneiform. They were discovered in 1888. 


THE GosPEL OF JOHN AND THE Synoptic GosPEts. By Fritz 
Barth; 

New TESTAMENT PARALLELS IN BuppHISTIC LITERATURE. By 
Karl von Hase; 

THe Mrracies or Jesus. By Karl Beth. 
New York: Eaton & Mains: 1907. 

These small books begin with the parallels in Buddhistic Lit- 
erature and.New Testament Theology. Van den Bergh is sur- 
prised at the agreement of the New Testament narratives with 
Indian legends. The Buddhist influence upon the formation of 
the history of Jesus is given. The contrast between the two sys- 
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tems is not brought out by this book so thoroughly as it. ought 
to be. The opportunity of drawing a contrast should have been 
used to better effect, for those who are familiar with Buddhism 
and Christianity know that there is a great difference. The one 
belongs to heathenism, which is a thing of the past; the other 
brings a revelation of the future. The “ Miracles ” and the “ Gos- 
pels ” show this clearly. 


THe Datep EvENTs oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Willis Judson 
Beecher, D. D. Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co. : 
1907. 

Prof. Beecher, who has written many valuable articles for this 
journal, has published the volume on chronology with tables. The 
materials are of four kinds—cardinal numbers, time-words, the 
order of events narrated, and their nature. The year of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was the one used in the Bible. The relation 
of the events and feasts to the equinoxes is referred to. The 
flood of Noah as recorded in the Bible suggests the division into 
months. The theme is suggestive, but it is difficult to follow the 
line of reasoning through the tables, which number forty-nine, 
with explanations on alternate pages. The book must have re- 
quired an immense time to prepare, and will undoubtedly be valu- 
able for reference in the future. 


CuinEsE Tuoucut. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co.: 1907. 

The wonder which is awakened by reading this book is, how 
does Dr. Carus, the author, find time to edit two magazines and 
get together so much information in reference to Chinese thought 
and put it into so good a shape? The cuts scattered through the 
book are in themselves alone very suggestive, and yet one wants 
to know how the Chinese zodiac arose and why it should differ 
so much from those of other nations. The Chinese architecture 
is no more mysterious than the Chinese occultism. The nine 
personalities correspond to seven planets plus Rahu, a headless 
form, and Ketu, a trunkless head. The astrolabe is weird, but 
the Hindoo zodiac has some familiar figures. The zodiacs of 
the different nations are described, and this alone, if nothing else 
had been written, would give great value to the volume. The 
book carries us back to a very early period when the destinies of 
mankind were entrusted to one family and one race. But the lead 
of mankin’ has changed since the dawn of civilization. The 
Accadians and Sumerians dwelt together in Mesopotamia and 
gave us the, cuneiform writing. They were neither Semites nor 
Aryans, and may have been Turanians. The Aryans took pos- 
session of Iran and Elam and acquired dominion over Mesopo- 
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tamia, but they spread over two continents and left the Semitics 

behind them. The Hamites were supposed to have been one of 

the races who undertook to build the Tower of Babel, but it is 

difficult to follow them in their migration, or to say how they 

reached Africa, 

CopEs oF HAMMURABI AND Moses. By W. W. Davies, Ph. D. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham: 1908. 

This little book carries us back to a period before Abraham 
left Ur of the Chaldees, and shows the state of civilization and 
the character of government at that time. The Hammurabi code 
was a bloody one, for beheading and. death were the penalties 
for what seem to us trifling offenses. Stealing was a minor of- 
fense compared with taking away a slave, or taking property from 
the temple or palace. It was sovereignty with a vengeance which 
prevailed. The laws covered all departments of service, as well 
as of government, and they bring to light the prevailing condition 
of society. 4 
THE Next Sterin Evoitution. By Isaac K. Funk, D .D., LL. D. 

London: Funk & Wagnalls: 1908. 

This book contemplates a new creation. The spiritual type of 

life lifts the natural man, as the type life lifted the animal and 
the vegetable and the mineral. The law of continuity holds. It 
is not necessary to have heard with the outer. ear the words of God 
or the name of Christ. God broods over every soul waiting for 
desire, and for invitation. Punishment comes, but it is largely 
within. The book is vague, but it will be understood by many. 
ASSYRIAN AND BaBYLONIAN Contracts. By J. H. Stevenson; 
MycenaEAN Troy. By H.C. Tolman and G. C. Scoggin; 


HERODOTUS AND THE EmprrEs OF THE East. By H. C. Tolman 
and J. H. Stevenson. 
American Book Company: 1907. 

These books belong to the Vanderbilt Oriental Series, and are 
published by the American Book Company in uniform style. 
Taken in the order which accords with the date of the nations 
which are considered, they represent the progress of civilization 
and of history, from the earliest times up to the siege of Troy and 
the days of Herodotus. They cover about the same subjects as 
the works of Max Muller and Rawlinson and many other authors, 
but from a more recent date. The first volume brings together 
the cuneiform texts with the Aramaic readings, and reference is 
made to Prof. Robert F. Harper of Chicago, Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, of Cambridge, England. It consists merely of translations 
and descriptions of tablets. The second one gives a description 
of Mycenaean Troy and contains a number of plates and cuts 
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which show the stage of architecture and of art which were de- 
scribed by Dorpfeld’s Excavations. The third, Herodotus, treats 
_ of the empires of western Asia, of the customs, religion and lan- 
guage, as described by Herodotus. They are all full of instruc- 
tion, and very brief, so that the person whose time is limited-can 
secure information about a period which is becoming better - 
known, but is after all quite obscure. The publishers have really 
conferred a favor by putting them in such a shape that they can 
be read by Bible and classical students without the expense of 
securing larger and more formal reports. 


Curist AND BuppHa. By J. N. Cushing, D. D., Ph. D. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society: 1907. 

This little book brings out the contrast between Christianity 
and Buddhism better than the one by Karl von Hase, mentioned 
elsewhere. The author for thirty years was in constant contact 
with Buddhism. He describes the birthplace, the youth, the early 
life, and the surroundings of Gofama or Buddha. His birth was 
542 B.C. He was surrounded by wealth. The great renunciation 
was one of the three great events of his life. The ethical teach- 
ings are lofty and noble. His moral conduct was correct, but the 
system of Buddha is practically atheistic. The little book is can- 
did, but the stage of sanctification and the “ Eight-fold Path” 
are described. Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than 
lordship over all worlds is the reward of the first step in holiness. 
But what is the reward? Complete emancipation in which the 
mind, purified and exalted, is within any emotion of pain or 
pleasure. Having no longer any bond attaching him to Karma, 
at death the will experience no rebirth. Such is Buddhism. Its 
contrast with Christianity is enough to reject the one and choose: 
the other. - 
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